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‘* First number is highly creditable both in matter and make-up.’’— 
Greenville, Pa., Advance-Argus. 

“A valuable acquisition to the magazine world is THE -AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PoLiTics.’’—Lewiston, Me., Journal. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS begins its career with July 
number under conditions which promise great success. eee Trav- 
eller. 


‘This magazine is just what is needed at the present time, There is 
too much superficial reading, and most of our magazines are principally 
devoted to stories and light literature. THE AMERTCAN JOURNAL OF 
Po.itics is full of good, solid, mental food, and discusses topics of the 
times from the best standpoints.’”’— Meadville, Pa., Messenger. 

‘“‘Here we have another candidate for favor, a new competitor for 
honor and profit in the world of magazines. The newcomer is entitled 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS, and its editor—Mr. Andrew 
J. Palm—says it will be devoted to the discussion of social and political 
questions of general interest. The first number, for July, is certainly 
an able and interesting one, and covers a wide variety of topics. We 
welcome THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS, congratulate it on its 
first number, and wish it success.’’—Brooklyn, N. Y., Standard- Union. 

“THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS, July, 1892, Andrew J. 
Palm, editor, is the initial number of a neatly printed monthly devoted 
to living questions of political economy. We have examined its pages 
with interest, and it discloses a vigorous vitality, a pronounced inde- 
pendence of character, scholarship and dignity in the treatment of its 
varied topics. We call the attention of our readers to that practical, 
vital social question discussed in the article from the pen of the editor 
touching reformatory prisons and their relation to the increase of crime. 
The new monthly is welcome, and we wish it a grand success and a 
grander influence for good.”’—The Better Way, Cincinnati, O. 
= “THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS bows on its appearance at 
a very opportune time ; just when the great political parties are making 
ready for what promises to be one of the greatest struggles for suprem- 
acy that either opponent has yet encountered. This magazine will no 
doubt prove to be what its title page claims—a magazine for —_— 
men and women who think on vital questions of the times. . . 
“There are numerous other papers equally as instructive as those men- 
tioned which go to make up a valuable magazine. May success perch 
on its already fixed position.’’— Times-Union, Albany, N. Y. 
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THE GRANGE IN POLITICS. 
BY HON. MORTIMER WHITEHEAD. 


HIS year, 1892, the Grange celebrates its twenty-sixth birth- 
day. After an existence of more than a quarter of a 
century ; with its achievements in the interests of agriculture 
known of all men; with its members governors of states, in 
Congress, in Legislature, filling high positions of trust all up and 
down the land ; with its more than twenty-seven thousand char- 
ters issued to organizations formed in every state and territory, 
and its great membership of the very best farmers, their wives 
and children, holding hundreds of thousands of meetings every 
year ; with every plank in its platform thoroughly tried and 
proven,—it can no longer be said that it is an experiment, or an 
untried theory. It has been weighed in the balance and never 
yet found wanting when its principles have been properly 
applied. It is a bright and living fact, one of the permanent 
institutions of our country, as permanent as are our churches or 
our schools. 

That the Grange is now a fixed fact and that it is exerting a 
great influence on many lines of our national life is now quite 
generally admitted. That it is making itself felt in politics, in 
parties, and in legislation, must also be granted by all fair- 
minded persons. 

How far it goes in politics; how it affects individuals, and 
through them its bearing upon parties; and some of its practi- 
cal results in these matters will.be briefly considered. 
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Political parties have their ‘‘ platforms,’’ churches have their 
‘‘ereeds,’’ our forefathers had their ‘‘Declaration of Independ- 
ence ’’ ; so the farmers have their Grange platform, their creed, 
their ‘‘ Declaration of Purposes.’’ It is the foundation, the 
starting point of this organization. It contains not the words of 
an individual alone, but it is the official language of the Order 
itself. Adopted in 1873, it has ever been the chart by which 
the oftentimes stormy career of the Grange has been guided. It 
has its political planks, and when sometimes years ago, the good 
ship seemed about to be wrecked upon the rocks of partisan 
politics, or lost amid the shoals and quicksands of personal 
political ambition, firm hands at the helm guided where the 
needle pointed, and all was well. I would commend the Grange 
platform, its ‘‘ Declaration of Purposes,’”’ to all careful readers 
and thinkers, and would ask them, are not its contents words of 


truth and soberness? If these principles are put into practice, 
will any injury result to individuals or to our country? But 


rather will they not advance the welfare of the family, the 
neighborhood, the state, and the nation? But at this time we 
are to deal only with the political purposes of the Grange. 
And here they are : 


‘We emphatically and sincerely assert the oft-repeated truth taught 
in our organic law, that the Grange—national, state, or subordinate— 
is not a political or party organization. No Grange, if true to its obli- 
gations, can discuss partisan or sectarian questions, nor call political 
conventions, nor nominate candidates, nor even discuss their merits in 
its meetings. 

‘* Yet the principles we teach underlie all true politics, all true states- 
manship, and, if properly carried out, will tend to purify the whole 
political atmosphere of our country,—for we seek the greatest good to 
the greatest number. 

‘We must always bear in mind that no one, by becoming a Patron of 
Husbandry, gives up that inalienable right and duty which belongs to 
every American citizen, to take a proper interest in the polities of his 
country. 

“On the contrary, it is right for every member to do all in his power 
legitimately to influence for good the action of any political party to 
which he belongs. It is his duty to do all he can to put down bribery, 
corruption, and trickery; to see that none but competent, faithful, 
and honest men, who will unflinchingly stand by our interests, are 
nominated for all positions of trust ; and to have carried out the princi- 
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ple which should always characterize every Patron, that the office 
should seek the man and not the man the office. 

‘We acknowledge the broad principle that difference of opinion is 
no crime, and hold that ‘ progress toward truth is made by differences 
of opinion,’ while ‘ the fault lies in the bitterness of controversy.’ 

‘“We desire proper equality, equity, and fairness; protection for the 
weak ; restraint upon the strong ; in short, justly distributed burdens 
and justly distributed power. These are American ideas, the very 
essence of American independence, and to advocate the contrary is un- 
worthy of the sons and daughters of an American republic. 

‘We cherish the belief that sectionalism is, and of right should be, 
dead and buried with the past. Our work is for the present and the 
future. In an agricultural brotherhood and its purposes we shall recog- 
nize no North, no South, no East, no West. 

“Tt is reserved by every Patron, as the right of a freeman, to 
affiliate with any party that will best carry out his principles. 

‘‘Tmploring the continued assistance of our Divine Master to guide 
us in our work, we pledge ourselves to faithful and harmonious labor 
for all future time, to return by our united efforts to the wisdom, 
justice, fraternity, and political purity of our forefathers.” 


It will thus be seen that the Grange is outspoken as to its 
position in politics. It does not claim to do one thing and then 
go about doing another. Its teachings are full of pure politics, 
but it is partisan NEVER. It cannot be used asa cat’s paw to draw 
political chestnuts out of the fire either for parties or for indi- 
viduals. Good men in all parties have nothing to fear from 
Grange politics ; bad men in all parties dread it as does the 
criminal who ‘‘feels the halter draw.’? The Grange is not a 
good place for one who loves his party more than his country ; 
or for one who makes the organization or his party secondary to 
his own personal ambition. It cannot be used by such as a 
stepping-stone to political preferment. 

In polities, in all its lines of work, education is the chief 
corner stone of Grange progress. ‘‘ Knowledge is power,’’ and 
‘‘ Education sets free.’’ A knowledge of polities gives the citi- 
zen power ‘‘to influence for good the action of any political 
party to which he may belong”’ ; while education sets him free 
from his political guardians, from the ‘‘ machine,’’ and from the 
party lash that has too long rounded up the farmers and, 


“like dumb driven cattle,’’ brought them to the polls to be 
““voted.”’ 
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Webster says, ‘Politics is the science of government.’’ 
What kind of a government have we? A republic. What isa 
republic? Every schoolboy knows that a republic is a govern- 
ment where the people govern themselves—‘‘ of the people, for 
the people, by the people.” 

How can a people govern themselves if they know but little of 
polities—the science of government? They cannot do it, and 
hence they are misled, misguided, misgoverned, by a lot of 
tricky, trade politicians, in all parties. Our forefathers very 
wisely established the free school at the same time that they 
established the free ballot. A ballot in the hands of an unedu- 
cated voter is as dangerous as a gun in the hands of a child that 
does not know how to use it—likely to do himself.and others 
personal injury. The Grange supplements the public school and 
teaches true polities, the science of government ; educates the 
farmer as a citizen. 


Political economy is taught, and political economy embraces 


every subject which has a tendency to promote the wealth and 
happiness of a nation. The following are the instructions given 
the Lecturer of the National Grange in the preparation of 
official circulars, leaflets, and tracts for distribution to the 
Grange and agricultural papers, and for discussion at Grange 
meetings. 

‘* Resolved, That the worthy Lecturer of the National Grange be in- 
structed to continue the distribution of subjects for discussion to subor- 
dinate Granges, and that questions of political economy be given 
prominence, such as gold, silver, greenbacks, national banks, corpo- 


rations, interstate and transcontinental transportation, and the tariff 
as it relates to agriculture.”’ 


These questions have been and are being discussed, and an in- 
telligent public opinion has been an” is being created on all 
these and other important issues. Grange agitation, more than 
all other causes combined, secured the passage of the interstate 
commerce law, the Hatch experimental station law, the bill cre- 
ating the department of agriculture, with its head a member 
of the president’s cabinet. It advocates pure food, the Australian 
ballot law, a graduated income tax, election of United States 
senators by direct vote of the people, anti-trust and anti-option 
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laws, free delivery of rural mails, and all laws which will pro- 
tect our people ‘‘in life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.’’ 

As other features of political economy tke Grange is educating 
the farmer about taxes—equal and unequal, direct and indirect ; 
about finance, scarce money and dear money, or plenty of 
money and cheap money ; about the money furnished one class 
of citizens by the government for one per cent, and for which 
the people must pay six, eight, or ten per cent; about the 
demonetization of silver for the few, and the free coinage of 
silver for the many ; about tariffs for manufacturers, and free 
raw materials also for manufacturers,—and farmers left out 
on both counts ; about rates of interest for money, higher than 
the average earnings of capital invested in productive industries, 
which give capital an unfair advantage over labor ; that English 
two per cent capital coming over here is absorbing millions 
of acres of our land under foreclosure because of our high rate 
of interest ; this same cheap foreign capital buying up and run- 
ning our railroads, our mines, and our factories: the profits all 
going across the Atlantic. 

Having learned these lessons in the Grange, the farmer as 
a citizen, knowing his rights, and knowing dares maintain, 
‘‘affiliates with any party that will best carry out his princi- 
ples,’”’ and thus ‘‘ influences for good the action of any political 
party to which he belongs.’’ 

The Grange educates the farmer as a citizen but never as a 
partisan. It is not striving to make any member a Republican, 
any more than to make any one a Democrat or a member of any 
other party. But it does make better Republicans, better 
Democrats, and better members of all parties. It is like the 
evangelists or the ‘‘salvation army,’’ who preach Christ’ to 
the lowly, leaving their converts free to become members of 
such sectarian church as they please. 

The discussions of the Grange have a tendency to bring 
farmers as citizens together. It teaches that ‘difference of 
opinion is no crime,’’ and it is by differences of opinion that we 
arrive at the truth, while the fault lies in the ‘bitterness of 
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controversy.’’ Partisan politics divide the people, and create 
and perpetuate strife by ‘‘ bitterness of controversy.”’ 

The members of the Grange have been learning that wheat, 
corn, pork, beef, tobacco, rice, or cotton raised on a Democratic 
farm are controlled by the same laws as are products of a 
Republican farm ; that what will injure one farmer will injure 
another ; that the benefit of one is the benefit of his neighbor ; 
that politicians have divided the farmers’ birthright of strength 
by ‘‘ pairing ’’ them off one against the other in different politi- 
‘al parties, so that their votes don’t count except for the benefit 
of others ; that parties are all right in their places, but that the 
people should run the parties and not the parties the people ; 
‘“‘machine’’ rule is being broken and ‘“bosses’’ are being 
taught that the creature must be subject to the creator, that the 
stream cannot rise higher than its source. 

It naturally follows then that the American farmer is learning 
‘*to take a proper interest in the politics of his country” ; that 
his country is what he helps to make it; that most of the evils 
of unequal laws, unjust taxation, and the burdens of trusts and 
monopolies have come through legislation, and that it is only by 
legislation that relief can come. He is doing ‘all in his power 
legitimately to influence for good the action of the political 
party to which he belongs,’’ doing ‘all he can to put down 
bribery, corruption, and trickery ’’ ; seeing to it ‘‘ that none but 
competent, faithful, and honest men, who will unflinchingly 
stand by our interests, are nominated for all positions of trust.’’ 

And more, he is leaving independent political action as a last re- 
sort ; to carry out these reforms inside his party if he can, out- 
side if he must. And it is by this independent thought and 
action, that politicians and parties are being taught many lessons 
for good in these days. Let no one political party vaunt itself 
that it now has control of the farmers of this country. The term 
‘‘independent farmer’? means more now than it ever did when 
spoken by those who would flatter him first and use him after- 
wards. The voters are greater than any political party. So 
long as men serve their party in preference to their own sense of 
right and justice, so long must we suffer from unjust legislation. 
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A few years ago the writer attended the regular three days’ 
annual summer outing of the members of the Grange of Dela- 
ware at the seashore. Among those who spoke to the assembled 
farmers was their venerable and honored Chief Justice Comegys, 
and his careful, earnest words will long be remembered. He 
said that as a citizen of Delaware, years ago he had seen and 
felt the need of some sort of an organization, outside of partisan 
lines, where the people of the state could come together and talk 
on the many interests that as citizens they had in common, and 
upon which partisans had kept them apart. ‘So firmly was 
I impressed with the necessity of some such organization that I 
put pen to paper, and drew up a form of simple rules to govern 
an organization which I called citizens’ clubs. When I had 
gotten along about that far, I heard of the organization of 
farmers’ Granges in the state, and I thought they might fill 
the place of my clubs. I watched their growth; I have helped 
you to organize, I have noted your united efforts outside of 
partisan politics in trying to secure the repeal of bad laws and the 
passage of good laws in the interests of agriculture, and I have 
helped you in getting some of this legislation. I have found 
the Grange to far exceed my hopes and expectations in this 
direction. Fail not to cherish it, keep it on its present safe 
lines ; realize its value to yourselves and all our citizens. There 
are great questions yet to be met and settled in our country, and 
as they are met and settled by the farmers, so will they be settled 
for the good of the country. You have a duty here; fail not in 
its performance.”’ 

Innumerable instances could be given to prove the practical 
application of Grange politics for the best interests of all the 
people. A few must suffice at this time. 

Example No. 1:—In its study and discussion of the tariff 
question it found that while the Constitution of the United 
States declares that all citizens should be “equal before the 
law,’’ that in finance laws, tax laws, and tariff laws, farmers 
were very unequal before the law; that under the tariff of 
1883, which was in effect until 1890, while the average duty of 
all interests combined was about 47 per cent, the manufactur- 
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ing interests alone were protected to the amount of 55 per 
cent, leaving the average on agricultural products at only 20 per 
cent. The famous ‘ Mills bill’? made it still worse and com- 
menced by placing 33 articles grown upon American farms on 
the ‘‘free list.’”? So the Grange opposed the inequality, and is 
doing the same to-day with the ‘“‘free wool” bill. ‘‘ Tariff for 
all or tariff for none.’’ If free wool, then free cloth. This isa 
plain proposition, and on it the Grange secured for farmers 
in the McKinley bill a larger measure of ‘‘ protection’’ than 
they ever had before, and in the event of another party coming 
into power, they will see to it that the ‘‘reform’’ does not 
all come off of the products of agriculture. 

Example No. 2:—There are two congressional districts in Penn- 
sylvania, each composed of three counties, each well supplied 
with Granges that had been meeting for years. One district had 
a normal Democratic majority of about 4,500; the other a 
Republican majority of about 2,700. At the regular convention 
for nominating a candidate for Congress in the first district 
they could not agree upon a candidate. It was left to the ‘‘eon- 
ferees.’? They selected a millionaire candidate from the city 
with no other qualification to represent that agricultural district 
than his money. In the second district, exactly the same thing 
happened, money was the “ influence’’ that secured the nomina- 
tion, and under the old dispensation the farmer voters of both 
districts would have walked up to the polls and deposited their 
ballots like wooden men, and the regular candidate would have 
gone to Congress. But the Grange school of politics had been 
in session for years, the leaven was at work. The minority 
party in both districts had put up.better representative men, and 
when the ballots were counted it was found that the Democratic 
district had elected the Republican candidate, and that the 
Republican district had elected the Democratic candidate. The 
vote on party questions was not changed in Congress. <A good 
Democrat and a good Republican were elected instead of a bad 
Democrat and a bad Republican. Both parties will be more care- 
ful as to whom they put up next time, and so both parties were 
made better. 
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Example No. 3:—A county in West Virginia, always strongly 
Democratic, and where ‘‘a nomination equal to an election”’ 
had so long been the rule, that the ‘‘machine’’ put up for 
county offices just whom they pleased and then the people went 
through the motion of voting. The Grange came and education 
was doing its good work. One year the ‘‘machine”’ put up, as 
my informant said, ‘‘a rough lot, most of them regular whisky 
bloats. We had a strong temperance sentiment among us but 
these men were nominated in spite of our protests. We went to 
our Republican friends and told them if they would put up men 
at all acceptable to us that we would support them. They took 
the hint and the ‘machine’ was smashed.’’ Better men will be 
put up by the dominantic party in that county hereafter. 

Example No 4:—Farmers in the Grange and out of it in Penn- 
sylvania had for a number of years been exercising their rights 
as citizens in trying through both parties to get more equal 
tax laws. At last a Legislature, House and Senate, was elected 
pledged to give them what was so justly their due. The law 
failed because of the vote of one senator. The very next year, 
that senator was nominated, in spite of the efforts of Republican 
farmers, by the Republican state convention for governor. He 
had upwards of 60,000 normal Republican majority on his side 
to start with, but. he lost all this and 16,000 votes on top of it 
and Democratic Governor Pattison presides as the Executive of 
the Commonwealth. The next year, the Democratic party, in 
spite of the protests in the Democratic state convention by 
Democratic farmers, nominated for the highest place on the 
state ticket that year, Mr. Wright, who as the attorney of cor- 
porations had worked in that same legislature as did that senator 
to defeat that equitable tax bill. He was defeated by over 
45,000 majority. That is a practical illustration of the Grange in 
politics, and who can doubt that both parties are now the. better 
for their lesson. The people must and will rule in a republic. 

Multiply the above illustrations by the thousand and we can 
realize to some extent the power for good of the Grange in poli- 
tics. It will be noticed more and more as the years go by 
in local, county, state, and national elections, and it will be for 
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the greatest good of the greatest number, even for the healing of 
the nation. 

artisan speakers, partisan papers, partisan ‘‘ ways that are 
dark and tricks that are vain’? do not control the average 
farmer as they once did. He is now an intelligent, thinking, 
active citizen, better men are being nominated, and better men 
are being elected in all parties, and all parties and the country 
are the better for it. The Good Book says, ‘‘ When the righteous 
rule the nation rejoices,’’ and it also says, ‘‘ When the wicked 
govern the people mourn.”’ 

The Grange in politics is being felt for good because of another 
reason. It admits to full membership and privileges the women 
of the farm, the wife, mother, daughter, and sister. It has 
broadened the field of usefulness of woman, and has prepared 
her for her place in the true republic, the full equal of man as a 
citizen. As are the mothers so will the sons be also, and the end 
is not yet. Let one of these matrons of the Grange speak on 
this point : 


‘* By and by, when our politicians are at their wits’ end to harmonize 
the interests of capital and labor; when our social science reformers, 
our philosophers and philanthropists, who look with dismay upon the 
increased defiance of law, uncertain where to look for remedy ; when 
our prisons and reform schools are uncomfortably filled, when the 
leaven of the Grange will permeate the loaf of society, and the un- 
crowned queens of home, our matrons, who are faithful to their trust 
will reap the reward of their labors,—brothers and sisters will alike re- 
joice that the permanency of our institutions is assured, and a grateful 
people will.reverently exclaim : ‘ Behold what the Grange hath done !’ 
What has now been accomplished compared with its grand possibilities, 
is as the first flush of midnight to the sun’s meridian glory. The ful- 
fillment of this promise rests with the sisters not less than with the 
brothers of the Grange.’’ 


Holding the position that it now does after twenty-six years of 
existence, composed of a people always loyal, law-abiding, 
church-going, temperate,—has the good citizen of any other 
class anything to fear from Grange politics? Rather should 
he not join with others who have learned to do so, in upholding 
this great organization in its efforts to advance the best interests 
of the republic, uniting with us in the ends before quoted in 
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‘‘Imploring the continued assistance of our Divine Master to 
guide us in our work, we pledge ourselves to faithful and har- 
monious labor for all future time to return by our united efforts 
to the wisdom, justice, fraternity, and political purity of our 


forefathers ’’ 2 
MORTIMER WHITEHEAD. 





WOMAN’S PART IN THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


BY MRS. POTTER PALMER, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF LADY 
MANAGERS OF THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


Y concurrent action of Congress and the World’s Columbian 
Commission, the Board of Lady Managers was created 
and authorized to assume entire control of woman’s interests at 
the World’s Fair in 1893. This Board was not created on 
account of a feeling that the Commission would be unable to 
perform the duties assigned to the Lady Managers. The idea of 
its necessity, no doubt, originated from a knowledge of the uni- 
versally helpless condition of women in the industrial world ; 
and a feeling that they and their work might not receive just 
and proper consideration in the preparations for this great enter- 
prise, without a Board specially interested in woman’s welfare to 
look after her interests. 

Legislation and capital are almost exclusively in the hands of 
men ; and they too have the business sagacity that comes only 
from training and experience ; hence it seems eminently fitting 
that women should have some special friends of their own sex, 
empowered to represent and protect their interests at a time when 
the whole world is to come into industrial competition. 

Until recently it has been universally held to be unwomanly 
for one of our sex to engage in any work outside of the domain 
of the home ; and for this reason woman was not a competitor 
‘with man in many departments of work for which she has 
recently proved herself better adapted than her brother; though 
the unjust idea still prevails that a woman is not entitled to 
a man’s wages for doing a man’s work. 

The great change wrought in public sentiment during the 
past generation has opened the doors of a few training schools, 
and even some universities to women ; and some of the students 
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of these institutions have forced their way to the front ranks in 
business and professional life, their masculine neighbors giving 
way unwillingly to unwelcome competitors. 

Though an enlightened public sentiment has opened many 
new lines of work to women, yet prejudice, political influence, 
and many other factors still so discriminate in man’s favor that 
this fact seems to have awakened a sentiment of justice in the 
minds of Congressmen ; and inspired them to authorize the for- 
mation of the Board of Lady Managers, in order to give a voice 
to those who would otherwise be officially and, perhaps, practi- 
cally unrepresented. This act, which deserves the heartfelt 
commendation of all women, resulted in the organization of the 
first body of women legally appointed by any government to act 
in a national capacity. 

The authority given the Board by Congress to appoint jurors 
to pass upon the work of women is evidence that women, though 
not given political privileges, shall not suffer unjust discrimi- 
nation; but be assured fair and impartial treatment at the 
Columbian Exposition. 

The first work of the Board after its organization, November, 
1890, was to provide for the appointment of women on the vari- 
ous state Boards ; and to get a share in the appropriations made 
by the respective states and territories for. the Exposition. 
Without the assistance of both these aids, the work of the 
Board would have been vastly more difficult and far less efficient. 

An amended petition was sent out asking the legislatures of the 
different states to give women a representation on their respec- 
tive Boards, and also to allow them a share of the appropriation 
to carry on their work. Through persistent effort on the part of 
the Board of Lady Managers, this petition has been pretty gen- 
erally granted. In several states the members of the legislatures 
had their attention first called to the subject of the World’s Fair 


and the necessity for an appropriation, by the members of our 
Board. 


Having had the necessary power conferred by the proper 
authorities, the Board decided to celebrate woman’s first im- 
portant participation in a national enterprise, by collecting 
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a display of women’s work, sufficient to make an effective object 
lesson, showing the progress made by them in every country of 
the world, during the time since educational and other privileges 
have been granted them. It will demonstrate also the increased 
usefulness that has resulted from widening the field of woman’s 
work. The Board of Lady Managers has therefore invited the 
governments of each country, through the Department of State, 
to appoint a commission of women to assist in collecting this 
display. It was thought desirable to make the request direct of 
the rulers of their respective countries ; as the women appointed 
to assist in the work, especially among the nations of Europe, 
where the power is more centralized than in the United States, 
would regard their commissions almost as a title of nobility. In 
countries where woman’s work heretofore has not been con- 
sidered worthy of recognition in a national exposition, such an 
appointment cannot fail to call attention to the importance 
of woman’s work, and place it on a higher plane. 

England has already responded to the call, and a commission 
of women has been appointed under the immediate direction of 
Princess Christiana. Holland also has appointed a commission ; 
and information from France justifies the assertion that, ere 
this, a commission would have been appointed from that country, 
but for the recent change in the cabinet, and for the delays, 
necessary and unnecessary, attendant upon establishing a new 
order of things. 

The Board has decided not to'separate women’s work from 
that of men, in the general Exposition buildings containing the 
competitive exhibits. As women work side by side with men in 
factories all over the world, it would be impossible, as a rule, to 
- divide the finished product of their labor ; nor would women be 
satisfied with prizes unless they were awarded without any dis- 
tinction as to the sex of the contestants, and as the result of fair 
competition with all the work shown. They are aiming at 
excellence, and ask recognition only where it is deserved on 
merit. In order, however, that the enormous amount of labor 
being done by women may be more fairly and fully set forth, a 
tabulated statement will be shown with every exhibit, stating 
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the proportion of woman’s work that has entered into its pro- 
duction. 

In addition to the extensive exhibit just mentioned, women 
will have an opportunity of displaying work of superior excel- 
lence in the Woman’s Building, which will be entirely under 
control of the Lady Managers. It is intended to group in 
its central gallery the most brilliant achievements of the women 
of every country and in every line of work. Exhibits in this 
department will be admitted only by invitation, which will 
be considered the equivalent of a prize. No sentimental 
sympathy for women will permit the admission of second-rate 
articles, for the highest standard is to be strictly maintained. 
The auxiliary commissions of women of foreign countries will be 
asked to recommend articles of special merit, made by women, 
and those who produced them will be asked to place specimens 
in the Woman’s Building. 

For the purpose of correcting the prevalent, but erroneous 
opinion that women are not possessed of creative minds, it is de- 
sired to illustrate the fact generally conceded by archzologists, 
that woman was the inventor of the industrial arts among all 
primitive peoples ; and that it was not until these arts became 
lucrative that they were appropriated by man and improved 
upon. While man, the protector, was engaged in the fight 
and the chase, woman constructed the semblance of a home. 
She cooked the food, first in its natural state, and, later, ground 
the grain between stones and prepared it for bread. She cured 
the skins of animals and, with awkward fingers, fashioned them 
into clumsy garments. Impelled by necessity, she made the 
needle and twisted the fiber of plants into thread. To her 
inventive genius the world is indebted for the arts of basket- 
making, weaving, and knitting ;-and she also discovered the 
use of vegetable dyes. She was the first potter and molded the 
coarse clay into jars and other articles for domestic purposes, 
drying them in the sun. Following her natural instinct for 
adornment, she learned gradually to ornament these articles of 
primitive construction. ‘ 


In consideration of these facts, a display will be made in the 
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Woman’s Building which will supplement the wider race 

’ exhibits, shown by the Department of Ethnology in the general 
buildings. This showing in the Woman’s Building will illustrate 
the history of woman from the time of the cliff dwellers, through 
the Middle Ages, when, though her mind was not developed, 
her delicacy of touch was made useful in copying the elaborate 
manuscripts of that time and in making the rich illustrations 
that accompanied them, to the present day when her active and 
cultivated brain is able to cope with the scientific problems 
of the age, and her trained hand can fashion the delicate machin- 
ery of a watch. 

An exhibit such as this has never been made; but so quick 
are the French to grasp an idea that since the announcement of 
this plan by the Board of Lady Managers last year in Paris, an 
exhibit, illustrating the history of woman’s progress, has already 
been planned for next year in the Palais de |’ Industrie at Paris ; 
so that while our Board can justly claim the honor of origina- 
ting the idea, it will not be the first to put it into effect. 

Interesting as the display in the Woman’s Building may be, it 
is not designed simply to illustrate woman’s history. The 
Board desires that such a collection of statistics in reference 
to woman’s work, and such specimens of the work itself may be 
procured from every country as to give a clear idea of the 
extent to which woman’s work enters into the arts, sciences, and 
industries of the world to-day. Several competitions in the 
lines of architecture, sculpture, and designing have been opened 
since the Board was formed, in which women carried off the 
prizes. The Woman’s Building itself, with all its decorations 
both interior and exterior, will serve to exemplify woman’s 
progress during the past few years in these, to her, new and 
heretofore untried pursuits. 

Woman has not only become an essential, though generally 
unrecognized factor in the industrial world, but hers being 
essentially the arts of peace and progress, her best work is 
shown in the numberless charitable, reformatory, educational, 
and other beneficent institutions which she has had the courage 

and ideality to establish for the alleviation of suffering, for the 
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correction of many forms of social injustice and neglect, and for 
the reformation of long-continued wrongs. These institutions 
exert a strong and steady influence for good—an influence that 
tends to decrease vice; to make useful citizens of the useless and 
depraved ; to elevate the standard of human happiness; thus 
supplementing the best efforts and furthering the highest aims 
of good government. 

Every organization of women must be impressed with the 
necessity of making an effective showing of the noble work 
which each is carrying on. The Board of Lady Managers 
especially desires to have represented in the rooms reserved for 
that purpose, the educational work originated or carried on 
by women, from the kindergarten organizations up to the high- 
est branches of education, including all schools of applied 
science and art, such as training schools for nurses, manual 
training, industrial, art, and cooking schools, domestic economy, 
sanitation, ete. When not practically exhibited, the work of 
such organizations should be shown by maps, charts, photo- 
graphs, relief models, etc. 

It is desired to show to the breadwinners who are fighting 
unaided the battle of life, the new avenues of employment that 
are constantly being opened to women; and in which of these 
their work will be of the most distinct value by reason of their 
natural ability ; what work will best suit their sensitive and 
artistic temperaments and individual tastes; what receives the 
best pay for the time and labor expended ; and what education 
would best enable them to enjoy wider opportunities and make 
the work of the greatest worth not only to themselves but to the 
world. 

The Board of Lady Managers therefore invites the women of 
all countries to participate in this great work of women to the 
end that it may be made not only national but universal, and 
that all may profit by a free comparison of methods, agencies, 
and results. 

Mrs. POTTER PALMER. 
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CHINESE EXCLUSION. 
BY HON. SIDNEY DEAN, EX-MEMBER OF CONGRESS. 


HERE is something pitiful in China’s appeal to the United 
States to keep its treaty stipulations as China has kept 
hers with us, and something shocking to one’s sense of justice in 
refusing an official reply to her appeal, and supplementing that 
refusal by the passage of an act which not only increases the 
depth of the wrong against the Chinese, but which practically 
destroys the treaty itself. This act is unworthy of a great, power- 
ful, enlightened country, in that it provides for holding the 
Chinese government to all its treaty stipulations, while it forcibly 
abolishes our own. 

The writer is not a partisan politician ; he has no party senti- 
ment to cherish or inculcate, but he trusts that he is a loyal 
American citizen who believes in justice and right in all re- 
lationships of men or nations, and irrespective of the actors in 
this drama of wrong and injustice he wishes to voice his oppo- 
sition to it in unmistakable terms. This unjust, discriminating 
legislation against a nation and its people, with whom we have 
been on treaty terms for many years, is felt to be a disgrace 
by the majority of our thinking people. No particular party is 
responsible for it, for both parties, through their representatives 
in Congress, have bowed the knee to the demands for Chinese 
exclusion from our territory, made by the politicians of the 
Pacific Slope. 

Our glory as a republic, up to the time when we took the first 
false step backward, was that we were a republic of freedom, 
and an asylum for the poor and oppressed of all lands who 
desired a home and a citizenship for themselves and their 
descendants. If that general policy was to be changed, then 
strict justice and equity required that eur prohibitory laws 
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should be general, and that a refusal of citizenship among us 
should be put upon broad grounds, and should be applied alike 
to all nations whose people were seeking a home among us. It 
should follow the personality and not the nationality. 

There are in this late act the seeds of a future war; more nearly 
imminent than these legislators suppose. The appeal of China, 
addressed to this government, asking what we mean by our re- 
fusal to answer her diplomatic correspondence, and what is to be 
the policy of our government concerning our treaty relations 
with her, and especially in view of the more stringent and 
vexing exclusion act, indicates that the patient government of 
that people is losing its serenity. 

The Chinese government has kept treaty faith. It did not 
want our missionaries or our religion, but it has tolerated and 
protected both, even against the anger and violence of its own 
citizens. It did not want our colonies established for commercial 
purposes, but it has protected them. In doing so China has felt 
the injustice of the requital we have made in forbidding her 
people to land upon our soil, or before our restrictive laws were 
passed, the treatment of Chinese by some of our citizens with- 
out rebuke, or even an examination by the officials of our 
government. If the Chinese government should follow our 
example ; repudiate treaty stipulations; exile all American 
missionaries and commercial colonies, and by law forbid the 
landing of an American upon her shores, what will be the 
result? The moral sense of the country would pronounce this 
action just and in accordance with China’s rights as a nation. 

Why should China stand alone in this exclusion? Why not 
include her sister nation, Japan, and Turkey, Egyptian States, 
Greece, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and all the States of Eastern 
Europe, and even Central and Western Europe? Suppose 
China should retaliate with exclusion of all Americans, would 
not the missionaries be the first to clamor at the doors of our gov- 
ernment for protection and for compensation? These missionary 
boards do not want the Chinese to come to this country for 
Christianization ; they prefer to send missionaries to them, 
against the protests of government and people; and hence 
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no church or missionary organization has, to our knowledge, 
entered a single protest against our laws of exclusion. But 
suppose some missionary in China is blessed with converts 
to Christianity ; they are no longer disciples of Confucius, but 
Christians. They are talented, educated, and with the fresh, 
vigorous life of this age desire to make a home and a future 
with us. We then have this anomaly presented: a Christian 
conversion and a Christian civilization is no passport to a 
Christian, free republic, which admits all other nations and 
all other religions, save this Christian brother from China; and 
all the missionary boards in America respond amen, or by their 
silence acquiesce. Thus the lion of politics and the lamb of 
Christianity ‘‘lie down together,’’ but no Chinese Christian 
child shall be permitted to lead them. 

In the Chamber of Deputies of United Italy, the premier, in 
answer to certain demands touching the administration of foreign 
affairs, said: ‘‘ A ministry that violates international agreements 
is unworthy of the country and would be placed under the ban 
of civilized governments.’’ Did the Italian premier have in 
view the action of our government in its practical abrogation of 
treaty stipulations with China against China’s wishes and con- 
sent? We note that all the European governments are placing 
plums in China’s basket, not so much as a matter of justice, but 
as a matter of policy and trade. The American republic is old 
enough and sufficiently strong to treat all nations with equal 
fairness and justice, neither fearing the strong nor tyrannizing 
over the weak. 

The early statement of a Christian orator, found recorded in 
a book which all Christians reverence as divine and authorita- 
tive, that God has made of one blood every nation of men 
to dwell upon all the face of the earth, found modern repetition 
and practical acknowledgment in our own Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which declares that ‘“‘all men are created free and 
equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights.”’ 

The condition of peoples and races is largely the one of edu- 
cation or ignorance: There are structural peculiarities, idiosyn- 
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crasies, traits transmitted by heredity and retained by personal 
environment, it is true, but a thoroughly educated Japanese, 
Chinese, or African in applying even the principles of modern 
government, and conducting diplomatic correspondence with 
more civilized and more highly developed nations ranks as the 
equal of the highest in his conceptions of the true, the right, 
and the just in all international comity, as the records of 
our State Department will show. If these races as a whole are 
our inferiors in educational culture they certainly appeal to our 
honor and manhood, if not to our moral sense of fairness and 
true equality. The heart of the American people beats 
rhythmically to justice and right, though the head is often con- 
fused and wrongly directed upon questions of polity, through 
the machinations of politicians of all grades and parties. It is 
humiliating to receive, even indirectly, the rebuke which the 
Italian premier administered, though it was just and deserved. 
We should take a wider and more comprehensive view of race 
and national diversities. The brotherhood of man is the teach- 
ing of science, of all religions which deserve to bear the name 
of religion and of all republican forms of government in which 
the rights of the individual are acknowledged and conserved. 
Let us look at all human beings as units in the family of the 
great mysterious spirit Fatherhood. The more favored the more 
generous ; the higher educated the more just; the better en- 
dowed in all things, physical, mental, and moral, the greater the 
desire, the more fixed the purpose, and the grander the life 
effort to benefit, raise, and bless others lower in the human 
scale. A single drop of justice is better than an ocean of polity ; 
a Single word of sympathy better than a library of learned dis- 
quisitions upon the meum and twum of precedents established, 
just as a fixed course of equal universal comity and justice to all 
nations and peoples alike, is more forcible than an army like that 
of Xerxes, and a navy as invincible as that of the celebrated 

Armada. 
SIDNEY DEAN. 





THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL COUNCIL. 
BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


OULD that Bliicher or night were come,”’ said Welling- 

ton at Waterloo, and surely night without a morning 

would have come ere this in the great final battle for the over- 

throw of that proud, usurping Napoleon, better known as Brute 

Force, had not the two divisions of the conquering army of 

womanhood effected a junction in the last decades of this Old 
World century. 

In saying this let me distinctly disavow any banding together 
of women as malcontents or hostiles toward the correlated other 
half of the human race. Brute force, to my mind, means 
custom as opposed ‘to reason, prejudice as the antagonist of fair 
play, and precedent as the foe of common sense. This classifi- 
cation blots out the sex line altogether ; for it arrays a horde of 
well-meaning women against the ideas for which the council 
stands, and sets in array an army of great hearts among men as 
our valiant allies in the thick of the fight. 

It was a beautiful saying of the earlier Methodists, when they 
avowed a holy life: ‘‘I feel nothing contrary to love.’’ The 
widening march of Christianity has given a practical sense 
to such words, and we actually mean to-day that whatever 
in custom or law is contrary to that love of one’s neighbor 
which would give to him or her all the rights and privileges that 
one’s self enjoys is but a relic of brute force, and is to be cast 
out as evil. 


Because woman in some of our American commonwealths is 


still so related to the law that the father can will away an unborn 
child, and that a girl of seven or ten years old is held to be the 
equal partner in a crime where another is the principal; be- 
cause she is in so many ways hampered and harmed by laws and 
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customs pertaining to the past, we reach out hands of help that 
she may overtake the swift-marching procession of progress. 
We thus represent the human rather than the woman question, 
and our voices unite to do that which the president of our New 
York Sorosis so beautifully once said in a letter to the Sorosis of 
Bombay: ‘‘ Tell them the world was made for woman too.’’ 

Every atom says to every other one, ‘‘ combine,’’ and in so 
doing they change chaos into order. When every woman shall 
say to every other, ‘‘combine,’’ the war dragon shall be slain, 
the poverty-viper shall be exterminated, the gold-bug transfixed 
by a silver pin, the saloon drowned out, and the last white slave 
liberated, from the woods of Wisconsin and the bagnios of 
Chicago and Washington. Combination is ‘‘a game two can 
play at’’ ; the millionaires have taught us how, and the labor 
tortoise is fast overtaking the capitalistic hare. 

Could anything be broader than the basis laid for this great 
organization? Its preamble declares : 

“We, the women of the United States, sincerely believing that the 
best good of our homes and nation will be advanced by our greater 
unity of thought, sympathy, and purpose, and that an organized move- 
ment of women will best conserve the highest good of the family and 
the state, do hereby band ourselves together in a confederation of 
workers committed to the overthrow of all forms of ignorance and in- 
justice, and to the application of the Golden Rule to society custom 
and law.”’ 

I believe we should organize a miniature council in every 
town and city, confederating these in every state, and instructing 
the State Council to send delegates to the National Council. 
The plan would be to let these deiegates form a lower and 
the heads of the National societies an upper house, whose con- 
current vote should be essential to the enunciation of any prin- 
ciple or the adoption of any plan. We should thus have within 
the national government, as carried on by men, a republic of 
women duly organized and officered, not in any wise antagonistic 
to men, but conducted in their interest as much as in our own, 
and tending toward such mutual fellowship among women, such 
a breadth of knowledge and sympathy as should establish a unity 
of purpose throughout the nation of women-workers, put a 
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premium upon organized as against isolated efforts for human 
betterment, minify the sense of selfhood and magnify that of 
otherhood, training and tutoring women for the next great step 
in the evolution of humanity, when men and women shall sit 
side by side in government and the nations shall learn war no 
more. 

Were there such a council of women in the town and city, 
state and nation, we should have our representatives constantly 
at the state and national capitals, and should ask unitedly for ad- 
vantages that have heretofore been asked for only by separate 
societies. Laws for the better protection of women, married 
and single ; laws protecting the property rights of married 
women and giving them equal power with their husbands over 
their children ; laws making the kindergarten a part of our 
public school system ; requiring lessons in all grades of public 
schools with special reference to health and purity of personal 
habitudes ; national and state appropriations for institutions 
helpful to women,—surely we might together strive for all 
of these. 

I am confident that the development of this movement will 
impart to women such a sense of strength and courage, and 
their corporate self-respect will so increase, that such theatrical 
bills as we now see displayed will not be permitted for an 
hour without our potent protest; and the exhibitions of women’s 
forms and faces in the saloons and cigar stores, where women’s 
self-respect will never let them enter, and the disgraceful litera- 
ture now for sale on so many public news-stands will not be 
tolerated by the womanhood of any town or city. An ‘ anatom- 
ical museum ’”’ that I often pass on a Chicago street bears the 
words: ‘‘ Gentlemen only admitted.’”’ Why do women passively 
accept these flaunting assumptions that men are expected to de- 
rive pleasure from objects that they would not for a moment 
permit their wives to seé? Some day women will not accept 
them passively, and then these base exhibitions will cease, 
for women will purify every place they enter and they will 
enter every place. Catholic and Protestant women would come 
to a better understanding of each other through working 
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thus for mutual interests ; Jew and Gentile would rejoice in the 
manifold aims of a practical Christianity ; women who work be- 
cause they must; women, true-souled enough to work because 
they ought, or, best of all, great-souled enough to work because 
they love humanity, will all meet on one broad platform, large 
enough and strong enough to furnish standing room for all. 
Later on, who knows but by means of this Council we women 
might free ourselves from that stupendous bondage which is the 
basis of all others—the unhealthfulness of fashionable dress. 
‘‘Courage is as contagious as cowardice,’’ and the courage of 
a council of women may yet lead us into the liberty of a costume 
tasteful as it is reasonable, and healthful as it is chaste. 

A pan of milk sours in a thunderstorm, and must stand still 
ere cream will come. So with our minds. Their sober second 
thought is best attained in solitude. We have long met to read 
essays, make speeches, and prepare petitions; let us hereafter 
meet to legislate for womanhood, for childhood, and the home. 
Men have told us solemnly, have told us often, and in good 
faith, no doubt, that they would grant whatever the women 
of the nation asked. Our time to ask unitedly has waited long, 
but it is here at last. Goethe has said: ‘‘ Talent is nurtured 
best in solitude, but character on life’s tempestuous sea,’’ and to 
make the world wider for women and happier for humanity the 
wonder-working powers of organization are essential, the chaos 
of individuality giving place to the cosmos of aggregated in- 
fluence and power. 

Consider the fact that more than eighty-two per cent of all 
our public school teachers are women ; that over two hundred 
colleges now have over four thousand woman students ; that in- 
dustrial schools for girls are being founded in almost every 
state ; that hardly a score of colleges in all the nation still 
exclude us and that these begin to look sheepish and speak 
in tones apologetic, while the University of Pennsylvania was 
lately opened. Barnard College in New York is the annex 
to magnificent Columbia, and the Methodist University of 
Washington, D. C., the Leland Stanford and Chicago Universi- 
ties with countless millions back of them are, in all of their de- 
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partments, including divinity, to be open to women. We 
are admitted to the theological seminaries of the Methodist, 
Congregational, and Universalist churches, to say nothing of 
half a.dozen smaller ecclesiastical communions. The Free 
Baptist and several other churches now welcome women dele- 
gates to their highest councils while we vote in the local 
assembly of almost every church in Christendom except the 
Catholic. 

Every woman who vacates a place in the teachers’ ranks and 
enters an unusual line of work, does two excellent things: 
she makes room for some one waiting for a place and helps 
to open a new vocation for herself and other women. In view 
of this, consider what it means to all of us, that women have 
now taken their places successfully in almost every rank from 
author and artist, lecturer and journalist, to dentist and barber, 
farmer and ranchman, stock-broker and steamboat captain. 
Statistics give 5,500,000 women as the number who earn their 
own living by industrial pursuits in Germany, 4,000,000 in 
England, 3,750,000 in France, about the same number in Austro- 
Hungary, and over 2,700,000 in America. 

For the first time in history, the World’s Fair has a separate 
commission of women provided and provided for by the United 
States government. The air of these last days is electric with 
delightful tidings. Let us widen the outlook to its utmost and 
see what forty years have wrought along the picket line of our 
advance—actual participation in the government. Nineteen 
thousand women voted in Boston alone on a decisive school 
question in 1888, and in a driving snowstorm. Women now 
have the ballot on school questions in twenty-two states, have 
municipal and school suffrage in Kansas and Oklahoma ; while 
by constitutional enactment, ratified by a vote of eight to one 
among the people, they are fully disenthralled in the free moun- 
tain state of Wyoming. 

John Bright said that agitation ‘‘is but the marshaling of a 
nation’s conscience to right its laws,’’ and in this large view 
every patriotic woman must perceive her duty to be made 
willing to vote if she is not so already. The new United States 
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senator from Kansas put the point pithily when he said: ‘At 
the dawn of the twentieth century, the United States will be 
governed by the people that live in them ; when that good time 
comes, women will vote and men quit drinking.”’ 

The first ballots ever cast by women for the election of a 
national ruler will be next November. A happy man indeed 
ought that next President to be should the candidate for which 
a majority of enfranchised women vote come to the throne 
of power, and from his administration would women have much 
to hope—at least in post office promotions. Our expectation of 
justice is not in the lily-handed men of college, court, and 
cloister, but in the farmers, whose ‘“‘higher education ’’ has 
been the Grange, and in the mechanics trained by trades-unions 
and the Knights of Labor. These are the men who have been 
known to go on astrike because sewing women toiled at starving 
rates ; who stand stoutly by their motto, ‘‘ Equal pay for equal 
work’? ; who declare in their platforms that we shall have the 
ballot, and who are the force that shall yet bring about an even- 
ness between the eight hours of the husband and the sixteen 
hours of the wife. 

In the epoch we have entered labor will doubtless come to 
be the only potentate, and ‘‘ for value received ’’ will have the 


skilled toil of the human species as its sole basis of any ‘‘ specie 
payment’’; ‘‘a note of hand’’ having no effect save the human 
hand at work. For man added to nature is all the capital there 
is on earth ; and ‘‘the best that any mortal hath is that which 


every mortal shares.’”’ But nature belongs equally to all men ; 
hence the only genuine capital and changeless medium of ex- 
change always up to par value is labor itself, and there will 
eventually be no more antagonism between capital and labor than 
between the right hand and the left. Labor is the intelligent 
and beneficent reaction of man upon nature. This reaction sets 
force enough in motion to float him in all waters, and carry him 
across all continents. His daily labor then is the equivalent he 
furnishes for food and clothing, fuel and shelter, and it is the 
Supreme interest.of the state to prepare the individual in head, 


hand, and heart to put forth his highest power. Carried to its 
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legitimate conclusion, this is the socialism of Christ ; the Golden 
Rule in action ; the basis of that golden age which shall succeed 
this age of gold. There is no devil’s delusion so complete as 
that ‘‘blue blood”’ is best. That it is really the thinnest and 
cheapest blood of all is proved by the fact that the blue veins, 
from which we get the phrase, are but the symptoms of poor 
health, and he who has poor health is poor indeed. 

Women are beginning to study the labor question, that whale 
to which politicians are now throwing tubs, and which spouts so 
foamily in the deep sea of living issues. Women, as a class, 
have been the world’s chief toilers; it is a world-old proverb 
that ‘‘their work is never done.’’ But the value put upon that 
work is pointedly illustrated in the reply recently given by an 
ancient Seminole to one of our White Ribboners who visited the 
reservation of that tribe in Florida, where she saw oxen grazing 
and a horse roaming the pasture while two women were grinding 
at the mill, pushing its wheels laboriously by hand. Turning to 
the old Indian chief who sat by, the temperance woman said 
with pent-up indignation, ‘‘Why don’t you yoke the oxen 
or harness the horse and let them turn the mill?”? The “calm 
view’ set forth in the answer contains a whole body of evidence 
touching the woman question. Hear him: ‘ Horse cost money ; 
ox cost money ; squaw cost nothing.”’ 

After all there were tons of philosophy in the phrase ; for, by 
the laws of mind, each person in a community is estimated 
according to his relation to the chief popular standard of value. 
To-day, in this commercial civilization of ours, money is that 
standard. Hence the emancipation of woman must come, first 
of all, along industrial lines. She must in her skilled head and 
hands represent financial values. To-day the standard is gold ; 
to-morrow it will be gifts; next day, character. But in the slow 
systematic process of evolution it is only through financial 
freedom that she will rise to that truer freedom which is the 
measure of all her faculties in trained, harmonious, and helpful 
exercise. 

Thirty years ago, General Spinner, of grateful memory, pro- 
posed the admission of women to employment in the United 
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States Treasury. As Salmon P. Chase was secretary of that de- 
partment, his permission was sought and freely obtained, but so 
much difficulty was made by men who wanted that work, 
that Attorney-General Edward Bates had to render an opinion 
favorable to the women, and we may well believe that Abraham 
Lincoln, always our friend, was in sympathy with the movement. 
Not alittle annoyance was endured by the three officers who took 
up the women’s cause. A variegated and complete assortment 
of nightcaps, labeled with the word ‘‘Grandmother,’’ and other 
epithets intended to be equally opprobrious, was sent them 
through the post office, also letters that contained vituperative 
threats that failed of their intention. 

It is not too much to claim that a new era dawned for woman, 
industrially and officially, when the imperial people’s govern- 
ment thus for the first time recognized her right to a share 
in the good things it has to give. 


For my part I would have woman everywhere treated as an in- 


dividual and not as belonging to a tribe. I would have her 
portion under the sun assigned to her in severalty, and would 
teach her as rapidly as possible to become a citizen of the world 
on equal terms with every other citizen, and, as a worker in the 
difficult reform which has social virtue as its outcome, I have 
been driven to believe that the core of Edward Bellamy’s plan, 
which is the industrial disenthrallment of women, is the way out 
of the wilderness for woman and through her for mankind. With 
the weapons of toil in her firm, kind, and skillful hand, she can 
dub her brother man ‘‘a knight of the new chivalry,’’ and 
otherwise she cannot. 

General Booth in ‘‘ Darkest England,’’ declares that London 
has over thirty thousand absolutely homeless poor, who sleep out 
of doors the year round and whose only difference of grade is 
that some have a newspaper between them and the damp paving- 
stones, while most have not. There are in Great Britain, he says, 
a hundred thousand prostitutes and half a million drunkards, 
while one person in every five in London dies in the workhouse, 
the hospital, or the lunatic asylum. 

Jacob Riis in his book entitled ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives,’’ 
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portrays’ the lives of the submerged tenth in New York City 
after a fashion that makes us wonder whether our Siberian exile 
petitions ought not to be duplicated to the governor of the 
proud Empire State of our own land. Now, in the face of 
all this abomination of desolation, I believe that when, for every 
child born into the world, the problems of food and clothing, 
fuel and shelter, are already and forevermore settled questions— 
the great, kind, foresighted human family as a corporate firm of 
We, Us & Company, having arranged all that as an offset to the 
labor of that child when old enough to work—then will have 
come the very first fair chance ever yet given for the survival of 
the fittest in true character and highest conquest. 

Almost every one has inspiration and purpose, but the differ- 
ence in the light shed from these two flames brought down from 
heaven is in different persons like that between a firefly and 
a star. One sparkles for a moment in the darkness, but guides 
nowhere, because: its chief characteristic is its intermittence ; 
the other lends the illumination of its mild, unchanging light to 
every eye that is lifted to behold it. So will it be in the age of 
brotherhood that shall kill out this age of gold ; unhampered by 
the everlasting grind of necessity that we have in common with 
the brute creation, the steady shining star of a purpose great as 
the soul and sacred as immortality shall light up every life of 
man. 

In his book entitled ‘‘Society as 1 Have Found It,’’ Ward 
McAllister, that astounding product of democratic institutions, 
describes a banquet at which seventy-two of the famous Four 
Hundred sat down, and which cost $10,000. A recent prome- 
nade concert by the junior class of Yale College is estimated by 
good judges to have cost, including costumes specially pre- 
pared for it, at least thirty thousand dollars. Not a few of 
these students paid from eight hundred to one thousand dollars 
as the share for the evening, and yet Yale is a Christian college, 
not given up to pomps and vanities like poor McAllister and his 
set—ere long to be upset, thank heaven, and made to feel the 
contempt of all true patriots and devotees of Christianity in” 
action. 
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But be it remembered that until woman comes to her kingdom 
physically she will never really come at all. Created to be well 
and strong and beautiful, she long ago sacrificed her constitution 
and has ever since been living on her by-laws. She has made of 
herself an hourglass, whose sands of life pass quickly by. She 
has walked when she should have run, sat when she should have 
walked, reclined when she should have sat. She has allowed 
herself to become a mere lay figure upon which any hump 
or hoop or farthingale could be fastened that fashion-mongers 
chose ; and ofttimes her head is a mere rotary ball upon which 
milliners may let perch whatever they please—be it bird of 
paradise or beast or creeping thing. She has bedraggled her 
senseless long skirts in whatever combination of filth the street 
presented, submitting to a motion the most awkward and de- 
grading known to the entire animal kingdom, for nature has 
endowed all others that carry trains and trails with the 
power of lifting them without turning in their tracks, but a 
fashionable woman pays lowliest obeisance to what follows 


in her own wake ; and, as she does so, cuts the most grotesque 
figure outside a jumping jack. She is a creature born to the 
beauty and freedom of Diana, but she is swathed by her skirts, 
splintered by her stays, bandaged by her tight waist and pin- 
ioned by her sleeves until—alas, that I should live to say it!—a 
trussed turkey or a spitted goose is her most appropriate em- 
blem. 


A lady reporter tells us that she had the curiosity to ask the 
weight of a bead-trimmed suit and found it greater than the 
maximum weight carried by soldiers in our late war, including 
accouterments, ammunition, and all. The catalogue of our 
crimes as the dry goods class is, however, less tragically true to- 
day than it was yesterday. 

A spasm of sense has embellished the features of the average 
fashion plate ; Dr. Jaeger’s flannels have helped to equalize the 
circulation ; Mrs. Bates of Boston, and other good women have 
introduced reform in underwear; Dr. Stockham has written 
‘““Tokology”’ ; Mrs. Annie Jenness Miller has united the esthetics 
to the ethics of costuming, and it has actually become fashion- 
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able to use dumb-bells and take fencing lessons. More than 
this the limp, the shuffle, the slide, and the hop are passing out 
and women are positively learning to walk as a fashionable 
accomplishment. Most gracious of all, the Princess of Wales 
some months ago, sent word to the clothes deformers of the 
human form and bedeckers of the human cranium, that no dress 
or bonnet trimmed with the desiccated remains of birds would 
hereafter be accepted either by herself or her daughters. 

It has been wisely remarked by one of our college-bred women 
that in no particular has the average woman failed more signally 
than in keeping her own little ones alive. Four hundred thou- 
sand babies annually breathe their first and last in the United 
States—being either so poorly endowed with vital powers or 
so inadequately nourished and cared for that they cannot longer 
survive. One third of all the children born depart this life be- 
fore they reach five years of age. In Oriental countries they 
swarm thick as flies, and the existence of woman—a being so 
impure that her husband begs pardon for referring to his wife at 
all—is tolerated only because she is a necessary prerequisite to 
the transformation of a man into the father of sons. It thus ap- 
pears that exclusive devotion to maternity has not resulted 
in the best good of woman or the highest development of 
humanity. In those same Oriental countries the Anglo-Saxon 
race has conquered the native and holds it in subjection, though 
outnumbered at the rate of twenty-five hundred to one. Possi- 
bly if fewer children were born and of a better quality, it might 
be a blessing to all concerned. The fabled lioness which, on 
being twitted of her small family, replied proudly, eying her 
beautiful whelp: ‘‘True I have only one but that one will 
grow to be a lion,’’ may, for ,aught we know, prefigure the 
woman of the future. It seems to be a law of nature that quan- 
tity decreases as quality improves. But, be this as it may, we 
are going to have, ere long, a scientific motherhood. Children 
will be born of set purpose, and will cut their teeth according to 
a plan. The empirical maxims and old wives’ fables of the 
nursery will give way to the hard-earned results of scientific in- 
vestigation. The best work of the mother will be intelligently 
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done, on the bases of heredity, prenatal influence, and devout 
obedience to the laws of health. Doctors, diet and dress, venti- 
lation, sleep, and exercise will constitute her ‘‘ council of physi- 
cians.”?’ Says Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, a Vassar graduate 
and a successful mother : 


“Old-fashioned New England mothers are often extolled as an ideal 
type of motherhood, while college-bred women are the staple of popu- 
lar newspaper jokes in their alleged futile attempts to care for their 
offspring. Yet statistics show that the mortality among native New 
England stock exceeds that of any other part of the United States, and 
the proportion of deaths to births is constantly increasing; while 
among the ridiculed college women nine tenths of their children sur- 
vive infancy, a record which I believe has never been equaled in any 
country or age since statistics furnished the data for such deductions. 

‘‘T claim that a woman scientifically educated can in three hours be 
taught more about the care of infants than another, intellectually un- 
trained, can learn from personal experience in a lifetime. In other 
occupations less exacting than a mother’s we allow experience alone to 
count for little.’”’ 


This college-bred mother supports her theory by offering for 
inspection ‘‘a healthy, happy specimen of scientific babyhood,”’ 
who rapturously greets this happy woman aS ma-ma. Happy 
child of a happy mother! In his twenty-two months of baby- 
hood he has never known the torture of colic, goes to sleep 
at night and never wakens until morning, cuts his teeth with 
as little ceremony and suffering as a kitten, contracts no in- 
fantile diseases, succumbs to no infantile disorders, and does 
not periodically upset the equilibrium of the entire family at 
intervals of two or three days by being mysteriously “cross” 
after the manner of unscientific baby tyrants. The diet of this 
enviable baby consists now of water that has been boiled, milk 
that has been sterilized, oatmeal, baked apples, and stock soup. 

The aforementioned college-bred woman is a trustee of Bar- 
nard, a contributor to the press, a public speaker on various 
educational and scientific subjects, a woman of place in society, 
and, as has already been declared, is a model home-maker. 
What would you more? The woman question has no higher 
outcome ; and once again is wisdom “justified of her children.”’ 

Every home should be a school of statesmanship. No home is 
orderly and harmonious that is not controlled by statesmen. It 
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has been truly said that the real difference between great men 
and little men is that the little man sees littleness and the great 
man sees greatness in everything. And it is supremely true of 
the true mother that the ineffable greatness of her character and 
calling lends a dignity to the smallest of her deeds and so 
magnifies the sacredness of home and country in the children’s 
eyes, that they cannot fail to be supremely loyal to God and 
home and native land. 

Women are patriots; they are born so. When the Youth’s 
Companion offered a prize for the best essay on the patriotic 
influence of the American flag when raised over public schools, 
girls won the prize in thirty states and territories, while boys 
won in eighteen. The mother of the future who better knows 
what the state is and helps to make its laws will impart to her 
children a devotion to their country, stronger even than that 
which now binds them to their own homes. Some women have 
a genius for motherhood, and history points them out by their 
results. One of these was Mary, the mother of Washington, to 
whose sacred memory a long-neglected monument is being raised 
near Frederick, Va. 

Doubtless the Columbian Exposition will illustrate the moth- 
erly work of women for humanity by means of day nurseries and 
kindergartens where the little ones can be left while their natural 
protectors visit the great show; emergency hospitals, with 
women physicians and nurses in attendance; homes for the 
friendless and the stranger ; resting places for the aged and the 
weak ; temperance cafés, coffeehouses, and reading rooms ; ex- 
hibits of hygienic food and drink ; halls where physical culture 
is taught and illustrated ; hygienic garments and dress reform 
patterns given away as a missionary measure to the benighted 
wasp-waistlings of the throng. We shall have halls, I hope, in 
which mothers’ meetings can be held, and conferences upon 
every subject whereby the health, happiness, and holiness of 
the home people can be increased by putting the expert know!l- 
edge of the few at the service of many. 

The world seems to me like one great heart, the warmth 
of whose growing love and the rhythm of whose steady pulse is 
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a dynamic power through which God works to make all things 
new and pure and brotherly. The cuttlefish darkens all the 
water about it, and then, for aught we know, complains that it 
cannot see. So is a darkened soul in the midst of a Christian 
community or family. It does not seem to realize that what it 
complains of is but the reflex of its own code and the outcome 
of its own conduct. Such aspirit is like a convex or concave 
mirror, distorting every face and form it reflects. Its words are 
evermore like the old Scotch crone who said: ‘‘Of guid people 
I ken but twa, me and Sandy, and I’m nae so sure aboot 
Sandy.’’ 

Some people take their religion on the square and some on the 
bias. It is largely a question of nature and environment. For 
those who do not like the square the bias is perhaps good. It has 
taken all the ages of light, of evolution, of nature, and of the 
great human heart itsel* to build the nest called Christianity in 
which so many souls have found a home. And is it finished ? 
Not by any means. There shall come other builders, and in other 
swift-revolving ages man shall still be the student of God and 
humanity. In other worlds up toward which we gaze as they 
gleam, the building will go on. The white sunlight of God’s 
truth falls through the stained glass window of the human brain 
and takes the color of our individuality. 

One of the crucial tests of our religion is: What does the 
‘hired girl’? think about our kind of religion? Never was a 
nobler tribute paid to character than when the body servant 
of Alexander H. Stephens said of him as he wept beside the 
Sstatesman’s bier, ‘‘Mas’r Alick was kinder to dogs than most 
folks is to men.’”’ Dress parade is one thing, everyday doing is 
quite another, and the verdict of the most dependent in our 


circle is the final verdict as to whether we are magnificent or 
mean. 


FRANCES E. WILLARD. 





NATIONALISM AS AN ECONOMIC FACTOR* 


BY NED ARDEN FLOOD. 


- plapeocapieer a for the people has long since passed out of 

the realm of the theorist. When a new economic idea is 
reached its presentation is as much a matter of concern as the 
idea itself. The Frenchman who recently defined Socialism as 
being ‘‘ the search on behalf of the human race for the key of 
Paradise Lost,’’ understood his business sufficiently well to make 
himself understood in language which, if not purely scientific, 
had the power of attraction and caused men to think. When 
Mr. Henry George wrote ‘‘ Progress and Poverty’’ he made a 
contribution to economic literature which marked an important 
period in the development of political econonty as a science. 
However his logic may be considered, the fact remains that 
he gave to the most uninviting matter a new and attractive set- 
ting. Mr. Edward Bellamy did more than this, for, in the 
literary production of his industrial scheme, he had the advan- 
tage. of a subject of more general and popular interest, to which 
he gave a treatment sufficiently unique to attract and hold the 
attention of the average reader, who but for the touch given an 
old theory might have passed the volume by. 

Prior to the publication of ‘‘ Looking Backward’’ there ex- 
isted in this country no organized body advocating the reforms 
which Mr. Bellamy advocated in his book. Political economists 
and social reformers generally had up to that time discussed the 


control of certain branches of business by the municipalities and 


by the national government, but there was no class of men nor 
any society having a platform of principles corresponding to the 
present Nationalist party. A large part of Mr. Bellamy’s theo- 


*A part of this paper appeared in The Chautauquan for January, 1892, under the 
title, ‘Some Propositions of Nationalism.” 
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ries were not only old but they were tested and applied long 
before he thought. of writing the book. The municipal owner- 
ship of water works had been a common thing in the United 
States for twenty-five years and the national as well as munic- 
ipal control of certain businesses in Europe, such as the rail- 
roads, telegraphs, gas and water works, had been in vogue a 
longer period. Mr. Bellamy took these ideas of European origin 
and with many additions of his own constructed a scheme for 
the revision of the industrial system, the application of which, 
in the United States, is sought by the Nationalist party. 

Mr. Bellamy’s idea in writing ‘‘ Looking Backward” was 
merely the production of a literary fairy tale picturing society in 
an ideal state. In spinning out the tale he stumbled upon what 
he has called the ‘‘destined corner stone of the new social 
order,’’ and departing from the original intention the book was 
published with the author’s hope that it might influence our 
social and industrial systems. The result which the book has 
brought about is in the main a more general interest in social 
conditions. 

Real Nationalism and its propositions are more generally mis- 
understood than anything else. An English man of business 
once remarked, ‘‘ Where combination is possible, competition is 
impossible,’’ and it is in line with this assertion that the Nation- 
alists have constructed a code of theories for industrial and 
social reform. Nationalism is the result of social evolution. It 
is a movement in which political, economical, and ethical in- 
fluences are to work in harmony with each other. The principle 
of competition and the law of the survival of the fittest are held 
to be identical. It is one perfect public organization for the ad- 
ministration of government and industry, wherein the individual 
is a mere nothing except as he may form a part of the whole, 
and to whose interests will accrue the benefit of concentrated 
action, the result being that whatever contributes to the general 
good is also of benefit to the individual. The interests of in- 
dividuals will be fostered and promoted in the same degree that 
the interests of all are fostered and promoted. 

Nationalism aims, therefore, to benefit the individual by the 
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direct performance of those services which under present con- 
ditions would, theoretically at least, mean the control and 
operation of all industrial business by means of united public 
action. 

It would seem at first glance that Nationalism is but another 
form of Socialism. This is however not the case. Whatever 
differences there may exist in the definition and plan of Social- 
ism, be it German, English, French, or indeed American, there 
is one achievement, one end, which all Socialists are striving to 
bring about, namely: the absolute reconstruction of society. 
Any reform calculated in any way to delay this period of social 
transformation is opposed by the Socialist. The difference 
therefore between Nationalism and Socialism is that Socialism is 
sought by the universal upheaval of existing conditions ; Na- 
tionalism is sought by means which are entirely rational and 
peaceful. It is believed that once the reform is begun, the 
assumption of industries by the state will gradually ensue until 
the combined industries of the nation will be under the control 
of national authority. 

The existing difference between Nationalism and Socialism 
itself is better understood by a careful examination of its propo- 
sitions. These industrial changes for which the country appears 
to be quite ready, Mr. Bellamy indicates as follows : 

First. The nationalization of the railroads, whether by con- 
stituting the United States perpetual receiver of all lines, to 
manage the same for the public interest, paying over to the pres- 
ent security holders, pending the complete establishment of 
Nationalism, such reasonable dividends on a just valuation of 
the property as may be earned, or by some other practicable 
method not involving hardship to individuals. 

Second. The nationalization of the telegraph and telephone 
services, and their addition to the post office. 

Third. The assumption of the express business of the 
country by the post-office department. 

Fourth. The nationalization of the coal-mining business of 
the country to the end that the mines may be continually 
worked, coal furnished the consumers at cost, and the miners 
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humanely dealt with. It is suggested that all mines hereafter 
discovered or opened shall be regarded as public property, sub- 
ject to just compensation for land. 

Fifth. The municipal undertaking of lighting, heating, run- 
ning of street cars, and such other municipal services as are 
now discharged by corporations. ‘‘It is,’’ says Mr. Bellamy, 
‘‘an essential feature of the method of Nationalism that as fast 
as industries are nationalized or municipalized, the condition of 
the workers in them shall be placed upon a wholly humane 
basis. The hours of labor will be made reasonable, the com- 
pensation adequate, the conditions safe and healthful, and sup- 
port in sickness, with pensions for disabled and superannuated 
workers, will be guaranteed.”’ 


It will be seen that the foregoing propositions are of two 
kinds, national and municipal, the ultimate end in each case be- 
ing the extension of public furfctions in such a degree that the 
industries of the country shall be controlled and operated by the 


nation itself. Without referring directly to the scheme called 
Nationalism let us see to what extent the state has been active 
in industrial affairs. For the early assumption of industrial 
functions by the state we must look to European nations. In 
the fourth century Rome was in control of her combined in- 
dustries. So radical and absolute was the system that with the 
rise of the state and the utter subjection of the individual, the 
industrial process weakened, resulting in a final collapse of 
the entire industrial system. 

Until 1870 the success of state or national monopolies was al- 
most entirely confined to forestry. By conquest, annexation, or 
other means large landed estates were madé over to the nation 
and held for the purpose of increasing the public revenues. 
The plan has been such that many European nations are re- 
ceiving great revenues from the public estates, either by means 
of direct cultivation or other use or rental for private or indi- 
vidual purposes. 

France, in 1811, assumed control of the tobacco business and 
has since operated it with considerable profit. The match 
business, a small proportion of the railroads of the country, and 
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the manufacture of tapestry and porcelain are under state 
management. The telephone service passed into government 
hands in the autumn of 1889. The price paid for the business 
as represented in the working capital was 8,000,000 francs. 
From all of her monopolies France receives a net revenue of 
$80,000,000 per year. The Russian government has an immense 
monopoly in the manufacture of sheet iron, the revenues from 
which defray a large part of the government expenses. In 
Great Britain the management of the state extends to the postal 
service, express business, and telegraphs. The English post 
office does all the express business of Great Britain, carries the 
parcels at an average of eleven cents each, and makes an average 
annual profit of $2,000,000 in doing it. 


























The manufacture of Dresden china is a state monopoly in 
Saxony, from which there is a yearly income of %80,000,000. 
The tobacco business is a state monopoly in Italy, Spain, and 
Austria, and the salt business in Prussia, Italy, and Austria. In 
Germany the postal and express business, telegraphs, schools, 
about fifty per cent of the railroads, and nearly all the factories 
supplying the army are under state control. The German 
soldier’s clothes, arms, helmets, and even his bread are manu- 
factured by the state. Prussia, from all her state monopolies, 
including her minéral resources, receives an annual income of 
$24,000,000. 

The railroads of Europe since 1870 have been fast passing into 
the hands of the government. Belgium owns about three fourths 
of her total mileage and in Prussia, out of a total of 15,000 
miles, only a very small percentage remains in private hands. 

In the United States only the post office and public schools 
have thus far been given over to the hands of the national 
government. In the municipal control of certain monopolies, 
particularly gas and electric lighting, the United States is 
wonderfully behind European countries and Germany in par- 
ticular, where nearly three fourths of the gas plants are owned 
by the municipalities. -It is as common for a European city to 









own its gas works as it is for an American municipality to 
control its water works. The Census Bureau bulletin on the 
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social statistics of American cities says that out of fifty Ameri- 
can cities considered, thirty-five own water works ; one, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is owned by the federal government and in the 
remaining fourteen the plants are owned and operated by private 
individuals or corporations. The average annual charge for 
water for dwellings in the cities where municipal ownership is 
in vogue is $11.53. In cities where private capital directs 
the water supply the average annual fee for dwellings is $17.70. 
In this case there would seem to be a saving of about $6 to each 
dwelling house by reason of the extension of municipal func- 
tions. 


Only nine cities in the United States own the machinery and 
manufacture their own gas; they are Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Wheeling, Richmond, Danville, Charlotteville, and Alex- 
andria in Virginia; Bellefontaine and Hamilton, Ohio; and 
Danville, Kentucky. Each city named gets its gas cheaper and 
furnishes it to the individual consumer at a lower rate than pri- 


vate companies ever furnished it, besides in some instances be- 
coming a source of revenue to the city. Over sixty cities own 
their electric light plants, and more than half the cities in the 
country own their water works. 

These examples of national and municipal control of indus- 
trial affairs both in Europe and the United States, the major 
portions of which have been eminently successful, were not in 
any way the result of Nationalism so-called. They were the 
result in reality of economic evolution and advancement, in both 
of which the state is an essential element. They were inaugu- 
rated and indeed became settled economic forces long before the 
birth of Nationalism, but in the subsequent development of in- 
dustrial affairs they were seized upon and really became the 
basic arguments in support of public control, advocated by 
Nationalists. Since the establishment of Nationalism as a 
Separate and distinct movement for reform there has been 
a renewed interest manifested in the business qualifications of 
both National and Municipal Governments, and much of the ad- 
vance made within a few years is unquestionably due to the 
Nationalist agitation. Mr. Bellamy shows himself not to be well 
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posted when he says in the North American Review that ‘‘Up to 
the passage of the municipal lighting bill in 1891 by the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, less than a dozen American towns had 
tried public lighting, and few people had even heard of their 
experiment.’’ The fact is that more than fifty American towns 
had tried publie lighting prior to 1891, the adoption of the 
plans having been brought about by local contingencies, in which 
dissatisfaction with old methods was an operating force. By 
comparing the rates charged by municipalities and private com- 
panies for gas and electric lighting, it is found that under public 
management the cost to the consumer is from 20 to 60 per cent 
lower than for the same service under private management. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the management of 
some industries by the state is entirely beneficial to the indi- 
vidual. The railroads, telegraphs, express business, and -post 
office are created by the necessities of the people. They are to 
the nation what the gas and water works are to the munici- 
pality. They are inherently monopolistic and, in the hands of 
private individuals or corporations, are believed to be detri- 
mental to the individual and public good. Between these cor- 
porations competition is an unknown factor. Their rates are 
determined with but little regard for the public. Theoretically 
they are regulated to give a fair return on the capital invested ; 
in reality they are made as high as the public will bear without 
protest, and with but little regard to the capital invested except 
as it may be to increase the dividends on stock which is usually 
inflated. 

The letter of Postmaster-General Wanamaker to the chairman 
of the House Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads in de- 
fense of his scheme for a postal telegraph, has a bearing on this 
point : 

“Tn 1858 the capital stock of the Western Union Company was 
$358,000. . . . Its present capital is $86,000,000. Its plant, exclusive 
of its contracts with railroads, could be duplicated for $35,000,000.”’ 

It would seem in this case that there is $51,000,000 of capital 
stock which is not represented in the working capital of the 
company. 
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The telegraph is more than forty years old as a separate and 
distinct business but there is yet to be a case where there has been 
any real permanent competition between any rival or competing 
companies. This applies with equal emphasis to the railroads 
and express business. It was only a few years ago that the 
Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph, after a sham attempt at compe- 
tition, was acquired by the Western Union Company and in the 
same year, 1888, the uncertain competition between the gas 
interests in the city of Baltimore was brought to a close by the 
consolidation of the three companies. The same is true of 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, where in 1887 the two natural gas 
companies combined. Prior to the consolidation the rates were 
extravagantly low but in less than one year after the mains 
of the second company had been laid all competition ceased, a 
combination followed, and rates became as high in the extreme 
as they had been low. 

The acquisition by the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad of 
the Lehigh Valley and New Jersey Central roads was one of the 
amazing financial operations of the times. The combination of 
interests of like character and proportion has never been wit- 
nessed in the United States or perhaps in Europe. For many 
years there had been competition between rival roads pene- 
trating the anthracite coal regions, which finally developed the 
opportunity for a combination and the culmination was reached 
in the consummation of the Reading ‘‘deal.’’ Being the most 
powerful corporation in the United States and employing more 
labor than any one concern in the country, or it may be in 
the world, the Reading Railroad now controls more than 
seventy-five per cent of the anthracite coal trade and all the 
industries which are dependent upon it. As a result of the con- 
centration of capital and working force it is expected that the 
aggregate net profits will be increased $6,000,000. Since the 
deal was effected nearly six months ago the output at the 
mines has been reduced and the price of coal increased. In 
one week prices advanced fifty cents per ton, amounting in all 
to an increase of $20,000,000 per year to the corporate mem- 
bers of the ‘‘deal.”’ The New York World is authority for the 
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statement that the advance made in the price of coal by the new 
concern will amount to a tax on Americans of $750,000 per 
month or $9,000,000 per year. Thus far the corporate powers 
composing the combination have been successful in resisting the 
interference of the state and it is probable that there will be 
no effective restrictions placed upon the conduct of the enterprise 
by the courts. 

Along with the very general discussion of placing the entire 
‘ailway business of the country in the hands of the government, 
comes the proposition of certain railroad managers to combine 
the trunk lines of railway and operate the many divided systems 
under the management of one great corporation. Should any 
such remote contingency be among the possibilities of the future 
the company directing the enterprise would have an income 
several times that of the government and constantly growing, 
and an employed force greater in number than the largest 
standing army in Europe. The influence which such an organi- 
zation, operated for private gain, would have upon the political 
and social life of the country, would be incalculable. 

Between these private corporations competition cannot be 
honest or long continued. Rival companies may compete with 
each other and for a time rates will tend to a minimum, but the 
final result is much the same as in the average railroad war, the 
strength of the greater predominates or, both companies being 
equal, a combination is effected and the rates rise to their 
original standard, if not above, and all competition is at an end. 

By the extension of the national functions to these industries 
all profits would accrue to the public, it being supposed that the 
sole object of private enterprise is gain, while with the state the 
aim is simply to pay expenses. There would be no waste com- 
paratively, such as that involved in the building of parallel lines 
of railway between two points where only one could do business 
profitably, having a fair tariff of rates. A better service and a 
greater concentration of capital and effort would be the result, 
by which the individual would be directly benefited. 

It is urged that government control in industrial affairs would 
lead to political corruption and create patronage for the spoils 
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politician. The spoils politician is strangely averse to any 
such growth of public management. He is satisfied with the 
present system. To him a telegraph frank, railway pass, 
and express frank are valuable considerations and the in- 
terests of the people are too often lost in the face of these and 
less polite forms of monopolistic argument. There has been 
a vast deal of corruption and bribery in legislation pertaining to 
the regulation of these monopolies and our postal and other 
laws bear evidences of the susceptibility of the spoils politician 
to disregard public interests and vote in accordance with the un- 
written law of the corporations. Because the civil service has 
yet to be administered with a considerable degree of real 
efficiency by any political party, it is further maintained that 
an extension of public management would lead only to an in- 
crease of political evils. The truth is it would have a tendency 
to political purity. Proportionate with the increase in govern- 
ment functions, the state becomes more important to the in- 


dustrial world and for this reason civil service appointments 


would of necessity be made with greater consideration for fitness. 

The spread of Nationalism has been gradual. Unlike many 
reforms it was not seized upon and pushed forward by thousands 
of those persons whose business it is to lie in wait for a new fad 
bearing upon the inauguration of the new social order. As 
I have before stated, the way was well prepared for the reception 
of Mr. Bellamy’s scheme. Students of economics were stanch 
in their advocacy of many of the principles which are funda- 
mental with Nationalism and the public ownership and control of 
many natural monopolies had long since passed the experimental 
Stage. Many Nationalist clubs have been established throughout 
the country and, without the assistance of any propaganda move- 
ment, excepting perhaps the weekly paper called The New 
Nation, in the editorial direction of which Mr. Bellamy is per- 
sonally interested, it may be said that the number of those who 
subscribe to the Nationalist platform is rapidly increasing. 

As a political as well as economic factor, Nationalism in com- 
bination with the Farmers’ Alliance and labor organizations will 
exert a telling influence. There were more than twenty separate 
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organizations enrolled in the convention of the Peoples’ party 
which met at Omaha in July, the Farmers’ Alliance, Knights 
of Labor, and the Nationalists being chiefly represented. The 
platform adopted contains a Nationalist plank favoring the gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of the railroads, telegraphs, 
and telephones. Nationalism thus allied will not command 
the votes of the conservative men who look with favor upon 
many of its propositions and who will question the company 
which it keeps in the political field. 

In the discussion of industrial reform methods the extension of 
municipal functions is too often overshadowed by the plan for 
national control of industry. The extension of government in 
the United States during the last forty years has been chiefly 
local and if Nationalism in its entirety is to be realized it seems 
probable that it will be first in the cities, with a. gradual develop- 
ment toward the enlargement of the national functions. There 
are very many men who look with favor upon the government 
control of natural monopolies but whose business instincts and 
experience make them secure in the belief that municipalization 
rather than nationalization should prevail before any wholesale 
extension of public functions is made. They are far-sighted 
enough to see the benefits to be derived from the nationalization 
of monopolies like the railroads and telegraph but they prefer, 
and justly so, that there should be municipal control of light 
and heat and other monopolistic enterprises with a gradual in- 
crease in the responsibilities of the federal government leading 
finally to the logical assumption and control of those businesses 
which are interstate and national with the monopolistic accom- 
paniment. With the increase in the number of municipalities 
owning and operating their own water works, gas and electric 
lighting plants, and street railways, and the success which 
would result, the step from municipalization to nationalization 
of monopolies of the natural sort will be lessened very materi- 
ally. 

The terms by which these monopolies should be transferred to 
the public are important. The state should pay for the actual 
capital invested, as represented in the working property and 
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improvements, according to a fair valuation as they exist. For 
this franchise there should be no compensation unless it originally 
cost something and then only the price of its purchase in the first 
place should be paid. The existing contracts for transportation 
could either be assumed by the state or their disposal be regu- 
lated by mutual agreement. Whatever method might be em- 
ployed in the transfer from private to public management, it 
would of necessity, if it conformed to Nationalism, be fair and 


just to all. 
NED ARDEN FLOOD. 





PROTECTION, —A HELP TO FEW, A HINDRANCE 
TO MANY. 


BY HON. CHARLES F. CRISP, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 


SENTATIVES. 


HERE is no question in which the people are more deeply 
concerned than in the question of taxation. Every citi- 
zen feels, or ought to feel, that it is his duty to contribute 
so much of his substance to the support of the government as is 
essential for its economical and honest administration. He feels 
also, or ought to feel, that any claim that he should contribute 
more than this is unjust, and that any law compelling him to do 
so is oppressive. The power to take from the citizen any part of 
that which is his own, without pecuniary compensation and 
without his consent, is accorded only to the state ; and where 
civilization and enlightened liberty exist the state itself is per- 
mitted to take only so much as is necessary to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and welfare of the country. 

The people of the United States view with some alarm and 
much discontent the financial situation in which they find them- 
selves: great wealth in the possession of a small class ; laborers 
in manufacturing establishments restless and dissatisfied with 
their earnings ; agriculture, foremost in magnitude and impor- 
tance in our country, languishing, and millions of men without 
steady employment. This condition has been brought about 
largely if not wholly by the unequal and unjust tariff laws im- 
posed upon the people of the United States by class legislation. 
Every dollar of the millions which flow annually into the 
Treasury of the United States is taken out of the pockets of the 
people of the United States. Our friends, the Protectionists, 
talk about taxing foreigners for the privilege of selling in our 
markets in a way that indicates that they believe, or are trying 
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to make somebody else believe, that it is possible to obtain 
money for the support of our government by collecting it from 
the people of foreign countries. That proposition is too absurd 
to deserve serious mention. No man of ordinary intelligence 
will question for a moment the fact that the people of the 
United States themselves contribute every dollar that goes into 
the Treasury of the United States. 

This being the case, it is quite apparent that the people are 
vitally concerned in knowing why it is and in understanding 
how it is that so large an amount of that which represents 
to each of them labor and toil should be taken from them, even 
if there be no use for it except to pile it up in the vaults of the 
Treasury. I believe our friends pretty generally concede at last 
that the tariff is a tax. I know that a few distinguished gentle- 
men have denied the proposition, but the intelligent people 
of this country, not to be deceived longer by the sophistries of 
those directly and pecuniarily interested in blinding them to the 
truth, will recognize and realize that any law which imposes a 
duty upon articles imported into this country for consumption, 
imposes a tax which goes into the Treasury of the United States, 
and which is ultimately paid by those persons in the United 
States who consume the articles so imported. 

From foreign countries there came to the United States during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, manufactured cotton goods 
valued at $29,712,624. Before these goods could be entered and 
put upon the market here our tariff laws required the payment 
of duties to the amount of $11,885,050. This sum was paid 
into the Treasury of the United States and added to the original 
cost of the goods, making their value to the persons who 
brought them here $41,597,674. The goods were sold to and 
consumed by the people of the United States. Was not this 
duty a tax, and did not the people in the United States who con- 
sumed the manufactured cotton goods pay it? 

During the same year there came into the United States from 
foreign countries more than $8,000,000 worth of earthenware 

and crockery, which paid duties amounting to more than $4,500, - 
000, and which was sold to and consumed by our people. We 
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imported nearly $60,000,000 of wool and clothing on which we 
paid nearly $45,000,000 in duties. The total value abroad of all 
dutiable articles brought to the United States that year was 
about $550,000,000 ; the duties paid on them amounted to about 
$300, 000,000, so that these goods really cost oir people about 
$850,000, 000. 

Does anybody believe that the importer of an article, which 
he afterwards sells for consumption, does not add the amount of 
the duty or tax he pays to the government to the original cost in 
fixing the price at which he can afford to sell the article to the 
consumer? Does anybody believe the foreign manufacturer 
pays to the United States $300,000,000 for the privilege of get- 
ting into our market, and then does not sell his goods at such a 
price as to reimburse himself for the amount thus paid? We 
might as well tell the people that they do not pay the freight 
upon any article which they buy ; that they do not pay for the 
labor that enters into it, or that they do not pay for the raw 
material of which it is composed. Every article that comes 
here for sale is charged with every item of expense which it in- 
curs up to the time of delivery to the consumer, and either the 
consumer pays it or the seller pursues a losing trade. It must 


be conceded that a tariff upon any article which is brought 
to this country from a foreign port is a tax upon that article ; 
that the tax is paid primarily by the importer, and that it is re- 
collected by him from each individual to whom he sells a yard 
of cotton cloth or a suit of clothes, or to whom he sells the iron 
that he uses or any other imported article embraced within the 
tariff schedules. 


It is claimed that protective-tariff laws are advantageous 
to the people of this country in this, that they hold the A‘meri- 
can market for the American producer or manufacturer, and 
that whilst the imposition of the duty may temporarily make 
the protected article higher, the encouragement to the manufac- 
turer by driving out European competition so stimulates produc- 
tion in this country that the increased production and the com- 
petition in the home market bring down the price of the article 
to the consumer lower than it was before the tariff was laid. I 
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think I have fairly stated the claim made by Protectionists 
in this respect. 

I am one of those who believe that in determining a policy 
which is to affect every individual in the United States, rich 
or poor, high or low, we should as far as possible be guided 
by our own experience rather than by theory, no matter how 
distinguished the theorist may be. Now, what is the condition 
of the American market? Ninety per cent, perhaps—I do not 
undertake to be precisely accurate as to the amount—but ninety 
per cent, perhaps, of the manufactured articles used in this 
country are now produced by the domestic manufacturers. The 
existing law has given them a market, practically without 
foreign competition in very many manufactured articles, and 
the result is, speaking generally, that our people pay a higher 
price for such articles in the American market than is paid 
for corresponding articles in other countries where the tariff 
is much lower or where there is no tariff at all. 

If the theory of the Protectionist be true, there ought to 
be now, after twenty-five years of protective, and in many 
cases, prohibitory, tariff laws, such a general reduction in the 
cost of articles manufactured in this country as to demonstrate 
the truth of the claim that Protection reduces instead of in- 
creases the cost of the article protected. If experience has 
demonstrated the truth of the theory that a high protective 
tariff reduces the price of the articles so protected, is it not 
extraordinary that we find our manufacturers so constantly and 
so clamorously demanding more Protection? Is it reasonable 
to suppose that the passage of a law which will diminish the 
price of what men have to sell is so desirable to them that 
they will travel hundreds of miles and haunt the corridors of 
the Capitol to obtain the passage of such a law? Why is it that 
the protected industries of this country demand the continuance 
of a system, the effect of which they themselves say has been to 
reduce the price of what they have to sell? If Protection is not 
intended to enable the producer of the protected article to real- 
ize a higher price for that which he produces than he would 
otherwise obtain, how does Protection protect? From whom 
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does it protect and for what purpose does it protect? 

In truth, as the cost of the foreign commodity is increased to 
the consumer by the amount of the duty, which goes into the 
Treasury of the United States, so the price of the domestic 
article is increased to the consumer very nearly, if not quite, to 
the amount of the duty, which goes into the pocket of the pro- 
tected manufacturer. His protection consists in putting a bur- 
den upon the goods of his competitor which forces him to add the 
burden to the price, and thereby enables the American manu- 
facturer to sell his goods at about the same price as the foreign 
article ; thus the burden, which in both cases the consumers 
pay, is a tax as to foreign goods and a “ protection’’ as to home 
manufactures. 

As to laborers in manufacturing establishments, and as to the 
farmers of the country, I am sure the protective tariff has been 
injurious. We find from experience that the imposition of 
a high duty upon the foreign article enables the domestic 
manufacturer at once to sell his product at an increased price, 
and when we think we have about reached that state of domestic 
competition which our Protection friends claim will result in 
lower prices to the consumer than he had before the imposition 
of the duty on foreign articles, behold these same manufacturers 
enter into an agreement or combination, sometimes called a 
trust, the purpose and object of which is to keep up and main- 
tain, prices, so that the consumers do not, in fact, get the cheap 
goods which we were told domestic competition would give 
them. 

Our tariff laws destroy or prevent foreign competition. They 
thus reduce the number of those who supply our market with 
such products ; and, as they diminish the number of those com- 
peting for the market, they also make it more easy for that 
number to combine with each other for the purpose of increas- 
ing the price of what they have to sell. Laws which reduce the 
number of those who may sell in a given market are in further- 
ance of combinations and trusts. The greater the number 
of those who compete for a given market the more difficult it is 
for them to combine to increase prices. There may be a combi- 
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nation where there is no restriction, but this general rule cannot 
be denied, that it is much more difficult to form combinations 
and trusts to increase the price of an article, where there is 
a large and unlimited number of its producers, than it is where 
the number who produce it is small and restricted. 

The laborers in our manufacturing establishments want reason- 
able wages and steady employment. They and their families 
must live from their daily or weekly wages. What is the situa- 
tion of this class in this country? What effect has the present 
law had upon their employment and condition? Grant that 
they receive reasonable wages for the time they are employed, 
still their condition is not satisfactory, because their employment 
is not steady. 


Our manufacturers must pay a duty on the raw material they 
use. When they do this they cannot sell their goods in foreign 
countries in competition with those foreign manufacturers who 
get free raw material. The foreign market, therefore, is denied. 


They must rely upon the home market. When this is supplied, 
and as to some articles we make more than we consume, the 
mill stops or runs on half time, and the workmen get only half 
wages or none at all. Most of our manufacturers seem not to 
want a foreign market for their goods; ‘‘the American market 
for Americans”’ is their cry. ; 

To constitute a market there must be buyers and sellers. The 
buyers of manufactured articles in this country are numbered 
by millions, the sellers by thousands. The millions who buy 
want cheap goods, the thousands who sell want high prices. 
Left alone the law of supply and demand would satisfactorily 
regulate prices in this market, but the thousands who sell do not 
want to be let alone; they want a law which drives out many 
who want to become sellers, thus restricting the number of those 
who sell, and enabling them to get higher prices for their goods 
from the millions who buy. Naturally the millions who buy are 
Americans ; they must be. The thousands who sell may or 
may not be. The cry of ‘the American market for Americans”’ 
means, therefore, that none but Americans shall have the 
privilege of selling in the American market. Why should this 
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be demanded if it did not enable the seller to get a higher price 
for his goods? And why should this privilege be granted when 
its only effect is to impose an additional and unnecessary burden 
upon millions of our people in order that some thousands may 
‘‘reap where they have not sown” ? 

Let us look at the condition of the farmer to-day in this 
country after twenty-five years of protective-tariff laws, which 
take from the farmers money that belongs to them and transfer 
it to others having no right thereto. The farmer of this country 
under the present law is taxed upon almost every article he 
buys. I have the honor to represent an agricultural district 
whose chief product is cotton. The principal marketable crop 
of the Southern States is cotton. In many of the Western States 
the principal crop is wheat, and in others corn ; for this class of 
farmers I now speak. The present tariff law imposes a heavy 
burden upon every manufactured article they buy ; but has any 
Protectionist ever explained to the Kansas corn raiser what 
advantage the tariff is to the producer of corn? It is very easy 
to show the burden it puts upon him. It is very easy to 
demonstrate that he is, by reason of that law, forced to pay 
more for the clothing he wears, that he is forced to pay 
more to dress his children, that he is forced to pay more for his 
crockeryware, that he is forced to pay more for the plow that 
turns up the earth than he ought to pay; that the prices of all 
these articles are increased by what our friends call a protective 
and what we call an oppressive system. Can any benefit be 
suggested that he derives from it? The old argument was that 
in return for these burdens he was furnished a home market for 
his produce. Where is his home market? Where is the 
market of the Kansas corn-grower? He has burned corn that 
cost him months of privation and toil because he could not find 
this home market. Is it possible by putting a tariff on butter 
and eggs to furnish a home market for farmers who produce 
such articles, and that therefore he who does not produce them 
must bear his burdens and be satisfied? Where is the home 
market for the Minnesota farmer who raises wheat, when we 
produce many millions more bushels than the people of this 
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country: can consume? Where is the home market for the 
cotton raiser of the South when but one third of the crop 
is needed to supply the home demand ? 

The tariff law after twenty-five years of effort has not created 
a home market for the millions of farmers engaged in raising 
corn, and wheat, and cotton. Two thirds of the raw cotton: 
raised in this country finds its market in Liverpool. There 
it comes in competition with cotton made by the cheapest labor 
in the world, the cooly labor of India. The Liverpool market 
regulates not only the price of cotton there, but the price of 
cotton at home. The same is true of our surplus wheat and 
of our surplus corn, when we can export it all. The tariff 
furnishes to these no home market, and it affords to those 
engaged in their production no protection against the competi- 
tion of the pauper labor of Europe or of India. Who, then, 
reaps advantage and wealth from our present enormously high 
protective-tariff laws? 

The only truthful answer that can be made is that a few man- 
ufacturers who may be aptly termed a privileged class are the 
only ones who profit by a protective tariff. Our present merci- 
less tariff system does not create wealth, it simply prevents its 
natural distribution ; it takes from the many to enrich the few ; 
it makes exactions, small in amount from each, from millions of 
our people, which go into the pockets of the few. Never 
until recent years have there been built up in this country such 
immense fortunes as exist here now. Gentlemen on the other 
side point to our national wealth as an evidence of the general 
prosperity of the people. The wealth of this country has in- 
creased marvelously in the last twenty-five years, but unfor- 
tunately it is not distributed among the people; the masses 
grow poor, the privileged classes grow rich. 

In picturing the blessings that the present has brought us, 
they call attention to the fact that last year our exports 
amounted to the magnificent sum of over $800,000,000. But 
they forget to state that of this enormous sum over $600,000,000 
was derived from the sale of agricultural products, the produc- 
tion of which the tariff in no wise assisted. That $128,000,000 of 
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it was breadstuffs; that $104,000,000 was provisions; that 
$237,000,000 was raw cotton; that $18,000,000 was manufac- 
tured tobacco, and that $18,000,000 was from the sale of live 
animals. Three fourths of this great mass of exports which our 
friends claim to be the result of Protection were produced 
by those people in this country who derive no benefit from Pro- 
tection, but, on the contrary, suffer positive and distinct injury 
from it. 

Our Protectionist friends point to the fact that in the past 
twenty-five years there has been a great reduction in the price of 
manufactures, and claim all this as due to the present Protective 
system. They forget that something is due to science, art, 
and invention. Twenty-five years ago one man was engaged a 
whole day in making a pair of shoes ; the pay that he received 
for that pair of shoes had to include a sufficient sum for labor to 
support him, and therefore, necessarily, the price of the shoes 
was considerable. Now we have machines which with the aid 
of three or four men will make 100 pairs or perhaps 200 pairs of 
shoes in a day. Under such circumstances ought not the price 
of shoes to be reduced, tariff or no tariff ? 

So persistent and enthusiastic are our friends in making 
claims for the beneficial effects of a protective tariff that they 
profess to believe that even our inventions are due to the Pro- 
tective system. No one has any shadow of right to assume that 
had there been no protective tariff in this country, there would 
have been no inventions ; that without it there would have been 
no effort on the part of the inventive genius in America to do 
all it could to facilitate production and cheapen prices. No 
legislation that may pass or fail to pass can prevent American 
ingenuity from doing all that man can do to diminish the cost of 
producing the necessaries of life. 

The protection given the inventor is of an entirely different 
character from that afforded manufacturers under a protective 
tariff. The purpose of the patent laws is to stimulate inventive 
genius ; and in order to do this it says toevery man: ‘If you 
discover anything that is useful to mankind, that tends to 
diminish the cost of living or to promote the ease and comfort 
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of the people, the government will agree to give you the 
monopoly of the manufacture and sale for a limited period— 
seventeen years.”’ 

The difference between the patent and the tariff systems is 
this: under the latter they say to the raiser of cotton, for ex- 
ample: ‘‘We cannot in this country compete with the labor of 
Europe in the manufacture of tin plate; therefore you must 
take a part of your earnings and give to the producer of tin 
plate in this country so as to enable him to have a paying busi-; 
ness.’”?” The patent system simply secures to an individual for a 
limited period that which is his by reason of his discovery, but 
the Protective system takes from one individual by force that 
which is his and gives it to another. 

Our friends who advocate the high-tariff system tell us that 
all the vast railway systems that traverse this country owe their 
existence to their system of taxation. There seems to be 
nothing on earth or under the earth that they do not claim for it 
except the distressed and impoverished condition of our farmers, 
which it has really caused. That, they magnanimously concede 
to something else. 

That there is great distress and discontent among the farmers 
of this country is admitted on all hands. The following extract 
from the majority report of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the last Congress shows what the members of that committee 
thought of the condition of the agricultural class, and also 
indicates the remedy proposed : 

‘The committee have given months of investigation to the existing 
conditions of agriculture and matters connected therewith. This great 
industry is foremost in magnitude and importance in our country. Its 
prosperity and success are vital to the nation. No prosperity is possi- 
ble to other industries if agriculture languish. In so far as the foster- 
ing care of the government can be helpful, it must be faithfully and 
forcefully exerted to build up and strengthen agriculture. 

“That there is wide-spread depression in this industry cannot be 
doubted. Every remedy within the practical scope of legislation known 
to your committee has been recommended in the proposed measure to 
meet the urgent requirements of the situation. The enemies of the 
Protective system have no word of criticism for the real causes of agri- 


cultural depression, no suggestion of relief from the real burdens which 
are weighting it down to-day ; but, seizing the present as a favorable 
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time, they solemnly charge that the decline in our market is solely due 
to the tariff. They are pleased to ignore the fact that one of the, pur- 
poses of a protective tariff is to hinder a still larger importation of 
foreign produce, and thus save the market from still greater depression. 
But your committee, sensible to the importance of the industry, 
prompted by the single motive to lift it to the highest level of profitable: 
employment, believe that they offer in the bill presented all the relief 
which tariff legislation can give it.’’ 













It never occurred to these gentlemen who spent sleepless 
nights for months considering the depressed condition of agri- 
culture to bring in a remedy, as they say, for these evils, to call 
in intelligent farmers for advice and counsel. Not a single 
raiser of cotton, I venture to say, was heard. I dare say that no 
suggestions were made in favor of a high protective tariff by 
the corn and wheat raiser, but we saw in the morning paper for 
months that somebody from the steel association in Pittsburg or 
a representative of some protected industry in New York or 
Rhode Island had appeared before the committee and demanded 
that such and such things be done. They were always on hand, 
and whenever it was given out that the Committee on Ways and 
Means had agreed on a rate these men—these vultures we might 
-all them, who have been fattening on the people for a quarter 
of a century—came around to see that there was a fair divide 
and their privileges were not disturbed. 

That relief which it is the exhaustive power of tariff legisla- 
tion to give the farmer increased the duty on corn from 10 cents 
to 15 cents a bushel, when only 3,200 bushels had been imported 
































the year before to compete for our market, and we sent more 
than 60,000,000 bushels into the foreign market. It gave the 
wheat grower 25 cents a bushel instead of 20 cents when we sent 
abroad the year before nearly 50,000,000 bushels and imported 
less than 2,000 bushels. No tariff bill has ever even pretended 
to benefit the cotton producer. Our friends seem to think that 
if the McKinley tariff affords to the farmer all the protection 
which it is possible for the tariff system to give him, he should 
be satisfied whether that be little or nothing. 

The school to which I belong believe that the essence of jus- 
tice and fairness in the collection of taxes from the people 
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is equality. If a system could be devised which would help 
everybody in the country, then it might be called just. If the 
system we have is so inherently weak or so peculiar in its char- 
acter that the millions of producers of cotton, the millions 
of producers of wheat and corn can have no benefit, but only 
injury from it, in the name of justice, let us modify that system 
and adopt one under which they can have some sort of chance in 
the race of life. They offer a sop to the farmer by putting 
a duty on his products, when the truth is, and they know it, that 
no duty can do the raiser of corn and of cotton and of wheat 
any good whatever. 

Any party that is in earnest in reference to helping the 
farmer or any other class of laboring men will reduce the tariff; 
permit some reasonable competition in the market; destroy 
trusts ; accord equal privileges to all and special privileges 
to none. Give the farmer free salt ; give him free bagging, in 
which the farmer of the West sacks his corn, and with which 
the farmer in the South wraps his cotton. Give him free iron 
ties, with which in the South he binds his cotton, and with 
which in the West he bales his hay. Give him some reduction 
on his woolen clothes, and on his cotton goods. We cannot in- 
crease the price of their product by protective-tariff duties, but 
we can decrease to them the cost of -production and the cost of 
living by reducing the tariff on those articles used to make their 
crops and on those articles of necessity which all families 
must use. 

I trust that this discussion will go on, and, if it does, the time 
will come and come soon when the laborers, and the farmers 
of the West, and the farmers of the South, wilf understand 
exactly the real situation. No amount of juggling, no amount 
of sophistry, no amount of theory will prevent them from 
understanding really what this Protective system is; that its 
effect is to take from one class to give to another, to take from 
the mass to give to a class; and when they do understand it 
they will speedily repudiate its authors. 


. C. F. Crisp. 













OUR TARIFF POLICY. 
BY HON. JOHN DALZELL, M. ©. 


HE country is just entering upon a national political con- 

test in which the two great contending parties for the 
presidency find their most material issue to involve the question 
of tariff policy. The ordinary expenses of maintaining the 
government require the collection in some form or other of a 
large amount of money either by direct or by indirect taxation. 
From the foundation of the government until the present time, 
it has been universally agreed that the least burdensome system 
of raising national revenue is through the medium of import 
duties. To this proposition both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties still adhere. 

As to the character of the import duties to be levied, however, 
they radically differ: the Republican party demanding that 
duties shall be protective, and the Democratic party demanding 
that they shall be for revenue only. 

The Republican creed on this subject is tersely and emphati- 
cally expressed in the language of its platform, adopted at 
Minneapolis : 

‘“We believe that all articles which cannot be produced in the 
United States, except luxuries, should be admitted free of duty, and 
that on all imports coming into competition with the products of 


American labor, there should be duties levied equal to the difference 
between wages at home and abroad.”’ 


The Democratic creed will be significantly plain to the 
meanest understanding, if the plank inserted in its platform, 
adopted at Chicago, be read in connection with a proposed 
plank which was in terms repudiated. What the party said 
and what it refused to say close the door upon doubt as to the 
attitude that it assumes toward American labor and American 
capital. 
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The language at first proposed as a statement of Democratic 
party doctrines on the subject of tariff was as follows: ‘‘ that 
when custom house taxation is levied upon articles of any kind 
produced in this country, the difference between the cost of 
labor here and labor abroad, when such a difference exists, fully 
measures any possible benefits to labor, etc., etc., and we de- 
mand such a revision of the tariff as will remove their iniquitous 
inequalities, etc., etc. But in making a reduction in taxes, it is 
not proposed to injure any domestic industries, but rather to 
promote their healthy growth. From the foundation of this 
government taxes collected at the custom house have been the 
chief source of federal revenue. Such they must continue to 
be. Moreover, many industries have come to rely upon legisla- 
tion for a successful continuance so that any change of the law 
must be at every step regardful of the labor and capital thus 
involved, and the process of reform must be subject in execution 
to this plain dictate of justice.”’ 

It will be observed that the adoption of this plank would have 
committed the party to tariff revision only upon such terms 
as should protect American labor, maintain American wages, 
and protect established American industries. But the party re- 
fused to be so committed. It repudiated any care for labor or 
for industries. It declared war upon. Protection in every shape 
and form and to any—even the least appreciable—extent. 
Having voted down the proposed plank, it enunciated as Demo- 
cratic doctrine the following : 

‘We denounce the Republican Protection as a fraud upon the labor 
of the great majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. 
We declare it a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the 


federal government has no constitutional power to impose and collect 
tariff duties, except for the purpose of revenue only.”’ 


The Democratic doctrine, to sustain which the party appeals 
for votes in November next, then, involves these propositions, 
viz: 

First. A protective tariff is unconstitutional. 

Second. It is furthermore a fraud upon the labor of a great 
majority of the American people. 

Third. Our tariff must be a tariff for revenue only. 
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If the declarations of a Democratic platform were expected to 
express convictions, one would be disposed to doubt the sober- 
ness, the intelligence, or the sanity of the men who framed its 
tariff plank. In the light of American history it is grotesquely 
silly. The proposition that a protective tariff is unconstitu- 
tional, was never suggested till the Constitution had been in 
operation more than a third of a century ; when suggested it 
lived only a short time and died long ago of utter inanition. 
For more than two generations no respectable statesman has 
been willing to jeopardize his fame by making mention of it. 
There was so little of it in its brief and sickly lifetime that 
it has not even left a corpse capable of being galvanized into the 
semblance of life. 

There is no paragraph, line, or letter of the Constitution that 
in terms inhibits a tariff for the protection of our industries and 
of the labor necessary to their successful establishment and 
maintenance. Neither is there any paragraph, line, or letter 
that by implication inhibits such tariff. 

On the other hand the purpose for which the Constitution was 
framed, to wit, the industrial, as well as the political independ- 
ence of the people of the United States, contemplated protection 
through the medium of import duties. 

Prior to the adoption of the Constitution, each state had 


the power to restrict and even to prohibit by legislation the 
products of foreign labor. Pennsylvania, as early as 1785, 


enacted a protective-tariff law, putting it upon the ground that 
‘‘good policy and a regard for the well-being of diverse useful 
and industrious citizens, who are employed in the making of 
like’ (to the foreign) ‘‘ goods in this state,’? demanded it, and 
this ‘“‘although the fabrics and manufactures of Europe and 
other foreign parts, imported into this country in times of peace 
may be offered at cheaper rates than they can be made here.”’ 

By the adoption of the Constitution this power passed from 
the states, but it did not cease to exist ; it simply became vested 
in the general government. I know of no clearer exposition of 
this doctrine and defense of it than that made by that sterling 
Democrat, President Andrew Jackson, who said : 
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‘‘The power to impose duties on imports originally belonged to the 
several states. The right to adjust those duties with a view to the en- 
couragement of domestic branches of industry is so completely identi- 
cal with that power that it is difficult to suppose the existence of the 
one without the other. The states have delegated their whole ; 
authority over imports to the general government, without limitation = 
or restriction, saving the very inconsiderable reservation relating to their 
inspection laws. This authority having entirely passed from the 
states, the right to exercise it for the purpose of Protection does not 
exist in them, and consequently, if it be not possessed by the general 
government, it must be extinct. Our political system would thus pre- 
sent the anomaly of a people stripped of the right to foster their own 
industry, and to counteract the most selfish and destructive policy 
which might be adopted by foreign nations. 

“This surely cannot be the case ; this indispensable power, thus sur- 
rendered by the states, must be within the scope of the authority on 
the subject expressly delegated to Congress. In this conclusion, I am 
confirmed as well by the opinions of Presidents Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe, who have each repeatedly recommended the 
exercise of this right under the Constitution, as by the uniform practice 
of Congress, the continued acquiescence of the states, and the general 
understanding of the people.”’ 



































How perfectly absurd the language of the Chicago platform 
seems when read in connection with this clear and emphatic 
declaration by Andrew Jackson of his own faith and of the 
faith of the fathers as he understood it ! 

There can be no more persuasive and conclusive exposition of 
the intent and meaning of a constitution or a law than that given 
contemporaneously with its being framed by those who framed 
it. The first American Congress constituted in large part of the 
wise men who made the Constitution passed as its first important 
act a law ‘‘ laying a duty on goods, wares, and merchandises im- 
ported into the United States’’ for (among other things) the en- 
couragement and protection of manufactures. The act was drawn 
and supported by James Madison, and when passed was signed 
by George Washington. 

The policy of Protection inatgurated in the administration of 
Washington was persevered in during the administrations of 
Adams and Jefferson, with the approval of both of these Presi- 
dents and, in the following administration of Madison, called 
forth from him this explicit endorsement in a message to Con- 


OTeSS + 
STeSS : 
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‘¢ There is no subject that can enter with greater force and merit into 
the deliberations of Congress, than the consideration of the means to 
preserve and promote the manufactures which have sprung into exist- 
ence and attained an unparalleled maturity throughout the United 
States during the period of the European wars. This source of national 
independence and wealth I anxiously recommend, therefore, to the 
prompt and constant guardianship of Congress.”’ 

To such an extent did Jefferson (the apostle of a party which 
pretends to revere his name, while it denies his faith) commit 
himself to Protection that he gave his approval to even prohibi- 
tive duties. Hear him: ‘The prohibitive duties we lay on all 
articles of foreign manufacture which prudence requires us 
to establish at home, with the patriotic determination of every 
good citizen to use no foreign article which can be made within 
ourselves, without regard to difference in price, secures us 
against a relapse into foreign dependency.”’ 

That sounds very much like the Republican platform as to 
tariff adopted at Minneapolis! ° 


To pursue this subject further seems much like fighting a 


phantom. Even John C. Calhoun, the father of secession, may 
be quoted on the side of the constitutionality of Protection. 
Under his able leadership in the House of Representatives the 
protective tariff act of 1816 was passed. 

I make a single quotation from him : 


‘Neither agriculture, manufactures, nor commerce, taken separately, 
is the cause of wealth ; it flows from the three combined and cannot 
exist without each. 

‘“‘The wealth of any single nation, or any individual, it is true, may 
not immediately depend on the three, but such wealth always pre- 
supposes their existence. [He viewed the words in the most enlarged 
sense.] Without commerce, industry would have no stimulus; with- 
out manufactures it would be without the means of production ; and 
without.agriculture neither of the others can subsist. 

‘When separated entirely and permanently, they perish. . . . It 
is admitted, by the most strenuous advocates on the other side, that no 
country ought to be dependent on another for its means of defense ; 
that, at least, our musket and bayonet, our cannon and ball, ought to 
be of domestic manufacture. 

‘But what [he asked] is more necessary to the defense of a country 
than its currency and finance? Circumstanced as our country is, can 
these stand the shock of war? Behold the effect of the late war on 
them! When our manufactures are grown to a certain perfection, as 
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they soon will under the fostering care of government, we will no longer 
experience these evils. The farmer will find a ready market for his 
surplus produce ; and, which is almost of equal consequence, a certain 
and cheap supply of all his wants. His prosperity will diffuse itself to 
every class of the community ; and instead of that languor of industry, 
and individual distress, now incident to a state of war and suspended 
commerce, the wealth and vigor of the community will not be materi- 
ally impaired. 


To make an end of discussing what to one acquainted with 
our political history needs no discussion, it may be said that 
there is no name in American history that commands the ad- 
miration of Americans, from Washington to Harrison, that can- 
not be quoted in defense of the constitutionality of the 
Protective system. 

Nor, moreover, was there ever a time in our history when its 
unconstitutionality was asserted except during the nullification 
period of Jackson’s administration, nor ever a public man whose 
name has survived to posterity who advocated it except some 
few of the men of that period. With the end of the period 
and the death of the men the doctrine died and was buried. 

So, suffice it to say : the doctrine of the Democratic platform 
has been these many years a corpse. Sad pity that the orgies of 
a Democratic convention should be permitted to seek a disturb- 
ance of its rest. 

But what boots it after all, it may well be asked, what the 
Democratic party may see fit to say on the tariff question? 
Any man who knows its history will be slow to give it any 
credit for sincerity in its utterances. It is a harlot of harlots 
and mouths principles as occasion may seem to require to get 
votes. Its platforms from Presidential year to Presidential year 
are a Joseph’s coat. They are of all colors. 

In 1848, the platform was for Free Trade. It declared that 
‘“‘the fruits of the great political triumph of 1844 which elected 
James K. Polk and George M. Dallas President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States have fulfilled the hopes of the Democracy 
of the Union . . . inthe noble impulse given to the cause of Free 
Trade by the repeal of the tariff of 1842,’’ ete. 


In 1852, Free Trade seemed too strong a dose for the average 
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voter and it was dropped. The utmost then deemed expedient 
to say was that ‘‘justice and sound policy forbid the federal 
government to foster one branch of industry to the detriment of 
another or to cherish the interest of one portion to the injury of 
another portion of our common country.’’? A harmless declara- 
tion that meant nothing and was not intended to mean anything. 
In 1856, courage was plucked up again and it was declared, 
‘“‘the time has come for the people of the United States to 
declare themselves in favor of free seas and progressive Free Trade 
throughout the world.”’ 

In 1860, Free Trade was again endorsed by the Northern 
Democracy, while the Southern Democracy shortly after, en- 
gaged in the Christian effort of founding a confederacy upon the 
ruin of the Union and the property of man in his fellow-man, 
declared in the constitution of their sham confederacy, ‘‘ Nor 
shall any duty or tax on importations from foreign nations be 
laid to promote or foster any branch of industry.”’ 

In 1864, the Democratic party was so busy in declaring on 
paper that the war was a failure, that it had no time or stomach 
for tariff, and its general attitude was so magnificently con- 
temptible to all patriots that but few cared for, or paid any 
attention to, what its opinion might be. 

In 1868, Protection seemed to be constitutional and the Demo- 
cratic party was in favor of it, but the Protection was required to 
be incidental. 

In 1872, the doctrine of Protection was recognized as one 
which honest people might entertain, and the Free Trade and 
slavery-upholding Democracy had no opinion to express on the 
subject, preferring to run the chances of getting patronage by 
having people vote for its candidate for the presidency, Horace 
Greeley, a lifelong Abolitionist and Protectionist. 

In 1876, the Democratic party professed to believe in a tariff 
for revenue only. And so it did again in 1880. But in 1884 it 
had so far changed its mind that it expressed a belief in tariff 
revision but only on such terms as should protect American 
labor and American capital. And so also it professed to believe 
in 1888. But both in 1884 and in 1888 according to that great 
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leader of Democratic thought, Henry Watterson, the platform 
was ‘‘a straddle,’ that is to say, one on which Samuel J. Ran- 
dall and Protection Democrats like him could preach Protection 
as Democratic doctrine in Protection states, and Free Trade 
Democrats could preach Free Trade in Free Trade states, one 
thing in one place and another thing in another place to get 
votes for the Democratic party. 

But now Samuel J. Randall is dead ; the Southern Democracy 
is again in the saddle and one is tempted to wonder whether the 
tariff doctrine of the Democracy has not been made to conform 
to the tariff doctrine of the Southern Confederacy. 

After this brief review of Democratic inconsistency, hy- 
pocrisy, and deceit, I feel disposed to put the question to every 
man who thinks his conscience ought to have anything to do 
with his vote: in the name of common honesty how can you 
vote with the Democratic party? Do you suppose that in 
voting for that party you are voting for anything but a chance 
for its leaders to get and parcel out offices? And do you think 
that. a sufficiently worthy motive to influence a morally re- 
sponsible being? Two things would seem to be apparent. One 
is that the Democratic party is unworthy of confidence on the 
tariff question and the other is that there is absolutely nothing 
in the pretense that a protective tariff is unconstitutional, and 
when the Democratic party, as it does now, seeks to avoid 
responsibility for the fair protection of labor and of established 
industries on that ground, it is guilty of a manifest false 
pretense. 

Is a protective tariff, as the Democratic party claims, a frand 
on American labor? Certainly not, if our immigration statistics 
mean anything. Laborers flock to our shores by the hundreds 
of thousands annually. They come from every country in the 
civilized world. They leave the homes of their childhood, their 
early associations, the graves of their dead ; they sunder every 
tie that binds men to neighbor, to friend, and to place, to seek 
new homes among new faces in a strange land. Why? Because, 
as President Harrison has eloquently said, ‘‘they know the land 
of hope as the swallow knows the land of summer.’’ And they 
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never go back. They come here because here as nowhere else 
the wages of labor are high. This is an indisputable fact. It is 
useless to darken counsel by quoting figures familiar to every 
student of the subject. The proposed and repudiated plank 
of the Democratic platform contains a concession of this fact. 

It was not repudiated because that was untrue, but because, 
granting it to be true, it is claimed that the system that pro- 
tected these high wages is unconstitutional. It avails nothing to 
deny that high wages are the result of Protection. What 
difference does that make? For the argument’s sake let it be 
conceded that American wages were originally fixed higher than 
wages elsewhere from causes outside of the tariff. Still the fact 
remains that being higher, they are kept higher by a protective 
tariff. 

Let any workman in a protected industry consider for a 
moment what would happen if the protective tariff duty upon 
the product he makes should be stricken off and his employer 
be brought into immediate competition with another employer 
engaged in the same manufacture but paying foreign wages 
to his workmen. Necessarily the competing employers must 
place themselves under the same conditions or one of them must 
go under. And clearly he will go under whose product involves 
the greatest cost in its production. In such event his only 
safety will lie in reducing the cost of production through a re- 
duction of wages. 

Nor is there anything beyond demagoguery in the cry as to the 
amount of manufacturers’ incomes. The annual receipts of the 
employers, large as they may seem, are but a small percentage 
of the receipts from the same source by labor. Take a pound of 
steel for example ; let us suppose that it brings to the manufac- 
turer two cents in the market. How much of that two cents did 
he pay out before he was in a position to market it? He paid 
for the ore, for the labor that mined it, for the labor that loaded 
it, for the labor that transported it, for the labor that unloaded 
it, for the labor that puddled it, for the labor that put it through 
every process necessary to its perfection, and he paid besides the 
interest on the capital invested in his plant, for its insurance, 
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for its repair, for the percentage of its decay, for the cost of its 
management, for the marketing of his product, and for many 
things else besides incapable of enumeration, and had left only a 
fair and sometimes less than a fair return on his investment. 
Edward Atkinson, a statistician of unquestioned ability and 
a Free Trader, puts manufacturers’ profits at a figure not to ex- 
ceed on the average six per cent on their investments. And 
so manufacturers’ profits, while they may seem large when 
measured by their incomes in dollars and cents, will, when 
measured by the amount of their investments, be found to be no 
larger than, if as large as, those of capitalists in unprotected 
callings. The totals of manufacturers’ earnings when compared 
with the totals of the earnings of all of their workmen will be 
found to be but a small fraction of the aggregate of both. 

Anarchist newspapers and political demagogues have recently 
sought to make capital against a protective tariff because of 
strikes and lockouts among workmen in protected industries. 
It is matter of congratulation that no respectable newspaper and 
no public man of character has joined in this unholy crusade. 

The fact is that conflicts between labor and capital are as old 
as the race and are at one time or another universally prevalent. 
They have no possible relation to tariff nor has tariff any 
relation tothem. The truth is that strikes are more numerous in 
Free Trade England than anywhere else in the world. 

In 1891, there was presented to both Houses of Parliament 
‘““‘by command of Her Majesty’’ a ‘‘ Report of the Strikes and 
Lockouts’’ in various countries compiled by the London Board 


of Trade. This official report, covering the year 1890, made the 
following exhibit : 


Countries. No. strikes. Persons affected. 
United Kingdom, 1,028 392,981 
France, 31 

of these 6—= 98,700 
Germany, 45 

of these 12> 45,800 
United States, 927 

of these 5538= 219,915 


Two things are conspicuously apparent from this exhibit: 
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First. Strikes are more prevalent in Free Trade England 
than in any country where the Protective policy prevails. 

Second. Strikes in Free Trade England in a given year were 
more numerous by 100 than they were in the Protected United 
States, and affected over 173,000 more persons, although the 
population of England is only a little more than one half that of 
the United States. 

The limit of this article prevents further elaboration of this 
subject. If time and space permitted it would be easy to show 
that in the case of the United States Protection has contributed in 
every way to everything that goes to make a people prosperous, 
to its internal commerce, to its foreign trade, and to the harmoni- 
ous development of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. 

Do we want a tariff for revenue only instead of a tariff for 
protection? The garnered experience of our past answers no; 
emphatically no. We have never had an era of protective 
tariff in all our history that was not an era of national prosperity; 
we have never had an era of tariff for revenue only that was 
not an era of national adversity. True under the revenue tariff 
of 1846 we did for a while flourish in spite of its baleful influ- 
ence, but this was due to accidental causes more powerful for 
good than its influence was powerful for harm. The discovery 
of gold in California, the failure of European crops, and the 
prevalence of European war helped us out. But when these 
causes ceased to operate and the revenue tariff policy had a 
chance to make its legitimate effects felt disaster came. 

When, at the end of a tariff for revenue period, James 
Buchanan turned over the government to Abraham Lincoln its 
treasury was bankrupt, its credit gone, and we were beggars in 
the world’s money markets for the means to carry on the govern- 
ment. 

The contrast between the Morrill tariff bill of 1861, passed to 
replenish a national treasury bankrupted by a Democratic tariff 
for revenue only, and the McKinley bill of 1892, passed to 
relieve a treasury overflowing from the results of a Republican 
protective tariff, is one of the most instructive lessons in the 
world’s economic history. 
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Do our people appreciate what a tariff for revenue means? 
Do they know what it is? 

A tariff for revenue and Free Trade are practically synony- 
mous terms. No civilized country has ever raised its revenues 
except in part through the medium of import duties. England 
is the only Free Trade country on the face of the globe to-day, 
yet she collects $100,000,000 per annum of import duties. 
These duties are levied on tea and coffee and sugar and tobacco 
and the other necessaries of life and are paid by her poor people. 
So jealous is she of being deprived of objects of tariff taxation 
that she has made it by law a criminal offense to raise tobacco 
within the British Isles. 

Professor Sumner of Yale College, a recognized authority as a 
Free Trader, considers a revenue tariff the equivalent of Free 
Trade ; and Mongredien, the authorized spokesman of the Cob- 
den Club, says in his ‘‘ History of the Free Trade Movement in 
England’: ‘‘Is our present tariff (English) one from which 
every shred and vestige of Protection have been discarded? Is 
it truly and thoroughly a Free Trade tariff? That these ques- 
tions must be answered in the affirmative it is easy to prove in 
the most conclusive manner.’’ 

The purpose of a revenue tariff is to raise revenue. Hence 
the primary objects upon which it acts are the things that people 
must have, that come to them from foreign countries ; such as 
tea, coffee, sugar, drugs, and the like. Such a tariff, unlike 
a Protective tariff, is a tax, since, there being no home competi- 
tion in the articles on which it is levied the importer adds 
the duty in the price. Such tariff to fulfill its purpose must be 
levied on articles of general use, because only from these can a 
large revenue be secured. 

Under our Protective system we imported for the year ending 
May 31, 1892, over $400,000,000 worth of articles free of 
any duty. These articles came to our people free of any tax. 
Under a revenue tariff every one of these articles would have 
been charged with an import duty, and that duty would have 
been a tax on the purchaser. 

It must be perfectly apparent that a revenue tariff will bear 
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more heavily on the poor than on the rich. Let me quote from 
Henry George, whose general conclusions I cannot endorse, but 
whose reasoning on this subject is unanswerable. Speaking of a 
revenue tariff as a means of indirect taxation, he says : 





‘“‘ A still more important objection to indirect taxation is that when 
imposed on articles of general use (and it is only from such articles that 
large revenues can be had) it bears with far greater weight on the poor 
than on the rich. Since such taxation falls on people not according to 
what they have, but according to what they consume, it is the heaviest 
on those whose consumption is largest in proportion to their means. 
As much sugar is needed to sweeten a cup of tea for a working-girl 
as for the richest lady in the land, but the proportion of their means 
which a tax on sugar compels each to contribute to the government is 
in the case of the one much greater than in the case of the other. So 
it is with all taxes that increase the cost of articles of general con- 
sumption. They bear far more heavily on married men than on 
bachelors ; on those who have children than on those who have none ; 
on those barely able to support their families than on those whose in- 
comes leave them a large surplus. Ifthe millionaire chooses to live 
closely he need pay no more of these indirect taxes than the mechanic. 
I have known at least two millionaires—possessed not of one, but of 
from six to ten millions each—who paid little more of such taxes than 
ordinary day laborers. 

“Even if cheaper articles were taxed at no higher rates than the 
more costly, such taxation would be grossly unjust; but in indirect 
taxation there is always a tendency to impose heavier taxes on the 
cheaper articles used by all than on the more costly articles used only 
by the rich. This arises from the necessities of the case. Not only do 
the larger amounts of articles of common consumption afford a wider 
basis for large revenues than the smaller amounts of more costly 
articles, but taxes imposed on them cannot be so easily evaded. For 
instance, while articles in use by the poor as well as the rich are, under 
our tariff, taxed fifty and a hundred, and even a hundred and fifty per 
cent, the tax on diamonds is only ten per cent, and this comparatively 
light tax is most difficult to enforce, owing to the high value of 
diamonds as compared with their bulk. Even where discrimination of 
this kind is not made in the imposition of indirect taxation, it arises in 
its collection. Specific taxes fall more heavily upon the cheaper than 
the costlier grades of goods, while even in the case of ad valorem taxes, 
undervaluation and evasion are easier in regard to the more valuable 
grades.”’ 


Continuing, Henry George concludes, and we may well agree 
with him : 


“Those Protectionists are right who declare that Protection is the 
only justification for a tariff, and the advocates of ‘a tariff for revenue 
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only’ have no case. If we do not need a tariff for Protection we need 
no tariff at all, and for the purpose of raising revenue should resort 
to some system which will not tax the mechanic as heavily as the 
millionaire, and will not call on the man who rears a family to pay on 
that account more than the man who shirks his natural obligation, and 
leaves some woman whom in the scheme of nature it was intended that 
he should support, to take care of herself as best she can.”’ 


The purpose of a revenue tariff is to increase importations. 
But home productions decrease as importations increase, and it 
is therefore plain as the noonday that the Free Trader’s dream 
will have been realized and his millenium will have come with 
the destruction of our industries and the loss of our independ- 
ence. 

Foreign products as against home products become the crea- 
tures of governmental regard, since from them come the 
sources of supply for its Treasury. A revenue tariff says wel- 
come to the products of the cooly labor of India and the pauper 
toil of China ; welcome to the manufactures made by the starva- 
tion wages of Wales and Belgium; welcome, men of all races 
and climes, kindreds and tongues, toiling as slaves and living 
like beasts, to a competition with freemen in an American en- 
vironment, with American wants, privileges, habits, and Ameri- 
‘an manhood. 

There is no.sensible man who does not know that a revenue 
tariff would strike down American manufactures, in which 
millions of money are invested and hundreds of thousands of 
men employed ; would shut furnace doors, and make their 
smokeless stacks the sad monuments of industrial ruin; would 
still the music of the loom and the spindle, bankrupt American 
capital, and put out the fire upon the hearthstone of American 
labor. For many a workman without work it would give the 
alternative of starvation or beggary. It would crowd our farms 
with superfluous laborers, take from the farmer his home 
market, and multiply his products without multiplying the 
mouths to feed. 

Over and above and beyond all, it would strip us of our inde- 
pendence and make us the hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for all the world besides. 
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The real truth is that, if we are to have a tariff which shall 
not protect our labor and our capital, but shall only tax our poor 
people on what they eat and drink and wear while it opens our 
markets to the products of the poor paid labor of the world, we 
had better have no tariff at all. And if we have no tariff we 
must reverse the wisdom of all nations up to this time as to the 
methods of collecting revenue ; abolish custom duties, and resort 
to direct taxation. I am sure that there are few intelligent men 
in this country ready for that. 

Our salvation lies in the Republican policy which, having a 
regard to American capital and American labor, has made us 
great as a people and which is destined to make us yet greater ; 
the policy defined in the platform of the Republican party 
adopted at Minneapolis, to wit: 

‘We believe that all articles which cannot be produced in the United 
States, except luxuries, should be admitted free of duty, and that on all 
imports coming into competition with the products of American labor 


there should be duties levied equal to the difference between wages 
at home and abroad.”’ 


JOHN DALZELL. 





































IS CORPORAL PUNISHMENT DEGRADING ? 


BY 





ANDREW 





J. PALM. 


S corporal punishment degrading? This question is taken as 

the subject for an article in a recent number of The North 
American Review, by the Dean of St. Paul’s, London, and 
answered, presumably to his satisfaction, in the negative. The 
Dean’s article is strikingly free from any effort at reasoning on 
the subject or attempt to discuss it on its merits from a philo- 
sophie standpoint. He relies for his proofs of the elevating and 
refining influence of the whip mainly upon the Bible and the 
general voice of mankind. Because Solomon recommended the 
liberal use of the rod and for the reason that Greece and Rome 
flogged children freely, he draws the conclusion that corporal 
punishment cannot be degrading, and he regretfully says, 
“There is said to be a feeling in America that it is degrading, 
and there are painful signs of the growth of such a feeling in 
England.” "4 

The time is past when persons such as those who are likely to 
read the Dean’s article are willing to accept an argument for 
any more than it is worth, no matter whether it be drawn from 
the Bible or from the hackneyed praises of Greece and Rome or 
from any other source. Truth is no less truth if it come from the 
lips of a devil, and a wrong, sanctioned by the Scriptures and 
practiced by the whole world, is just as wrong as if condemned 
by Greece and Rome and the Bible. The Dean evidently did 
not find it convenient to think that he could, with the same 
effort and with equal consistency from the same authorities, 
prove that polygamy and slavery are not degrading, and that we 
have sinned grievously in disobeying the teachings of Scripture 
and forsaking the practices of Greece and Rome by making 
polygamy a crime and slavery a misnomer. 
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Every age must settle its own questions and should decide 
them in the light of its own intelligence. Taking into considera- 
tion the low stage of civilization three thousand years ago, it 
would be wonderful, indeed, if Solomon with all his wisdom and 
riches, with all his wives and children and concubines, would be 
as good an authority on training nineteenth-century children as 
the educated Englishman or American who has good sense, 
good morals, and fine sensibilities, and who has the advantage 
over Solomon of thirty centuries of the world’s evolution and 
experience. 

Quoting Solomon as authority has always been regarded as an 
end of the discussion by those who believe in pain and the fear 
of pain as an antidote for bad thoughts and their natural result, 
bad actions ; and yet Solomon has never been held up as a model 
in other respects. He willfully, flagrantly, and repeatedly vio- 
lated that.very Bible upon which the Dean relies to prove the 
wisdom and goodness of corporal punishment. He took wives 
from all those nations with whom God. had expressly forbidden 
intercourse, marrying as his first wife a daughter of Pharaoh 
and following it up by choosing from the Zidonians, Moabites, 
Ammonites, Edomites, Hittites, and all the other ‘‘ ites’’ within 
reach until he had seven hundred wives and three hundred con- 
cubines, of whom the Bible says: ‘‘Solomon clave unto these in 
love.’’ Though he was severe with children he seemed anxious 
to please as many of his wives as possible, and to do this he 
erected a temple to Chemosh, the obscene god of Moab, and 
worshiped Ashtaroth, the moon-goddess of the Phcenicians, 
as well as Molech, the horrid god whom the Ammonites wor- 
shiped with human sacrifice. The circumstances under which 
he put his brother Adonijah to death would create a suspicion 
in an unprejudiced mind that the prevailing ideas of right 
in England and America to-day need not fear comparison with 
the standard recognized by Solomon in the days of the Pharaohs. 

The Dean well knows that in early times and even in later 
years learned theologians have many times seriously discussed 
the question as to whether there is any hope of Solomon’s salva- 
tion, and his case indeed seems critical unless some lover of the 
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barbarous practice of corporal punishment can, when some 
church creed is being revised, have an ex post facto clause in- 
serted to cover Solomon’s case. 

After Solomon’s death the subjects, who had been grievously 
burdened with taxes to carry on his schemes of grandeur, re- 
spectfully petitioned his son Rehoboam, who had ascended the 
throne, saying: ‘‘Thy father made our burden heavy, make 
thou it lighter.’’ 

What was the reply of this son who had been whipped into 
the ways of goodness and wisdom by the great authority for cor- 
poral punishment? We should be led to think that no matter 
how firmly ‘‘foolishness might be bound in the heart of a child,”’ 
Solomon would be able to beat it out with his favorite instru- 
ment for making good children. Rehoboam’s answer to the 
reasonable request of his suffering subjects shows that his train- 
ing had been a sad failure. His reply to the petition was, 
‘‘ Whereas my father did lade you with a heavy yoke I will add 
to your yoke. My father chastised you with whips but I will 
chastise you with scorpions.’’ This was the natural result of his 
training, for, as has been said by some one, so long as the wise 
persist in the use of the rod the ignorant will use a club. 

As far as slavery is right because authorized by the Bible, so 
far can corporal punishment be defended on the same ground 
but no further and, unless other than Bible proof can be offered 
in support of the rod, it must stand or fall on its merits or 
demerits aside from what the Bible may say of it. If it be 
argued that slavery was right at the time and under the circum- 
stances when supported by the Scriptures, but has been out- 
grown in the march of civilization, the same argument will 


apply with equal force to the inhuman practice of beating 
children. 


Upon what other proofs does the Dean rely to show that the 
lash is a fitting concomitant of civilization? He says, after 
quoting from Solomon, ‘‘I turn from the book of authority to 
that general voice of mankind which speaks with authority. 
Greece and Rome are the twe nations of antiquity to which ap- 
peal is ever made for guidance, as from them we learn what the 
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more cultured nations then thought and did. Corporal punish- 
ment certainly existed in the schools of Greece, and we do not 
find any objections raised to it on the score of its being de- 
grading, though Plutarch thinks it might well be dispensed 
with.” 

The Dean is just as unfortunate in this direction as in the 
other, because he again proves too much, and, unless he be con- 
siderately permitted to pick out of Greek and Roman practices 
simply what suits his own purpose, he would be ashamed of the 
result of his argument. Who would for a moment argue that 
England and the United States should pattern after Greek 
or Roman civilization? Slavery existed in Greece and none of 
the Grecian philosophers objected to it on the score of morals. 
Aristotle defended its justice on the ground of a diversity of 
race, dividing mankind into the free and the slave by nature. 
Plato did not condemn it but desired that no Greeks should 
be made slaves. 

The case looks still worse when we turn to Rome, where 
millions of slaves were treated with great severity. In early 
Roman history there was no penalty attached to a master’s put- 
ting his slave to death at will, and even under the reign of 
Augustus, Vedius Pollis flung such of his slaves as displeased 
him into his fish-ponds to feed his eels. It was customary to 
to leave old and useless slaves to starve on an island in the 
Tiber. 

But what do Greece and Rome have to offer on the subject of 
training children? Since the Dean turns to these nations of 
superior culture for light, we should certainly expect to find 
at least something besides the rod worthy of imitation in their 
management of children. 

Infanticide, which is abhorrent to modern civilization—con- 
demned even by those who clamor for punishment by the lash— 
prevailed in Greece and Rome, not secretly and among the de- 
praved, but authorized by law. Aristotle in his ‘ Polities”’ 
says: ‘‘The law should forbid the nurturing of the maimed, and 
where a check to population is required abortion should be pro- 
duced before the quickening of the infant.’’ In Sparta when a 
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child was bory the father was obliged to carry it to be inspected 
by the elders of the community. If these censors decided that 
‘‘its limbs were straight and its looks wholesome ”’ they returned 
it to the parents to be educated, but if their decision was adverse 
the child was thrown into a deep cavern at the foot of the 
mountain Taygetus. In Rome it lay with the father to say 
whether the child should be permitted to live or whether it 
should be put to death, and yet, we are asked to maintain the 
hardening, degrading use of the cudgel because the old Greeks 
and Romans understood the true method of rearing children. 

I have no patience with the morbid sentiment that is continu- 
ally deerying the higher civilization that progression and evolu- 
tion are slowly but surely establishing, and going back to the 
Egyptians, Hebrews, or Greeks for examples of right living. 











PRACTICAL 





EXAMPLES. 


The Dean gives two illustrations to show that corporal punish- 
ment is beneficial and hence should be maintained. 

One dear, good friend of his, one of the most distinguished 
men of his day, according to the Dean’s description, had so 
wandered from the higher wisdom of his fathers or had so little 
aboriginal blood in his veins that he could not bring himself to 
pound wisdom and goodness into his sons, but when they went 
wrong he would try to show them the folly of their course by 
appealing to their minds instead of their muscles. Though the 
Dean does not say that they turned out to be thieves or cut- 
throats, he says, ‘‘They treated their father with painful in- 
difference,’? and he would have us infer from this that, like 
spaniels, these sons would have kissed their father’s hand if it 
had been kind enough to smite them. 

Let the Dean give the other case in his own words : 

“T knew a woman whose widowed mother had brought her up in a 
manner that seemed to me most harsh and unjust. They were in very 
poor circumstances and at times the girl was sent to gather sticks to 
light the fire ; if the child brought too large a stick, the mother would 
beat her for having stolen it out of a hedge, without examining into 
the truth of what she asserted. I give this as a sample of the home 


discipline. Of all the affectionate children I ever knew that daughter 
was one of the most remarkable. Her wages were freely given to her 
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mother ; there was nothing she would not do to help her; I believe 
she would have laid down her life for her. It is only right to say that 
both mother and daughter were excellent Christian women.”’ 


It was very thoughtful on the Dean’s part to state that the 
mother was an excellent Christian, for judged by his description 
of her conduct, she would be written down as a wicked old fish- 
woman. Does he for a moment think or would he have us 
believe that this girl was so peculiarly, so abnormally constituted 
that the treatment of a wise, loving mother would have soured 
her disposition and made her disobedient and unlovely ? 

The Dean is fearful that without legalized corporal punish- 
ment boys will grow to be as foolish as their fathers. He says: 
‘“‘The boy who will say to his father when threatening to box his 
ears for being disobedient or impertinent, ‘If you do so I will 
summon you before a magistrate,’ will soon set all parental 
authority at defiance.’’ 

The question arises whether such parental authority as that 
indicates ought not to be set at defiance. It certainly should 
find no sanction on the part of such men as the Dean of St. 
Paul’s. The man who will make such a threat does not know 
enough to be a father, and if he should bring up a child to be a 
man of average goodness and ability, it will be more the result 
of blind chance than wise management. Like begets like the 
world over, and the father who beats his son for offenses similar 
to those of which he himself is guilty should neither complain 
nor be surprised, if, when the boy’s muscle develops, he con- 
cludes to return blow for blow. The parent who cannot com- 
mand the obedience of his children from any higher or better 
motive than the fear of physical punishment will learn that the 
law of self-preservation, implanted in both human and brute 
nature, will lead the child to resent force with force as soon as 
his strength will justify it. The desire to do so exists long be- 
fore the strength. 

When a man is beaten he feels humiliated, disgraced, out- 
raged, profane ; and he swears vengeance on the author of his 
trouble ; so does a boy ; it is but the feeling and expression of 
human nature and what else is child nature? Thousands of boys, 
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smarting under the pain of the lash, have sworn to be revenged 
as soon aS they would grow strong enough to measure muscle 
with the teacher. Fortunately, children are usually of a for- 
giving disposition, and the impression of their wrongs grows 
less and less distinct as time passes, so that those threats are 
commonly ‘‘ more honored in the breach than the observance”? ; 
yet there have been many cases where the slumbering demon 
did not die, but where the teacher was called to account and 
given a dose of his favorite prescription long after he had for- 
gotten that he sowed the seeds of revenge in a boy’s heart. 

To show that corporal punishment is not degrading but brings 
up good men, the Dean refers to Eton College, where flogging 
boys was formerly the principal amusement and business of the 
faculty, and where the teaching is said to be still largely on 
medieval methods. If the Dean could have before him the 
names of the thousands whose tempers have been soured, whose 
dispositions rendered vicious, and whose lives blasted by harsh 
punishment at home and at school, he would have neither 
apology nor illustration to offer in its behalf. 

It is true that some natures can stand a wonderful amount of 
abuse and neglect and still remain comparatively unimpaired so 
far as we can observe. These distinguished men to whom we 
are continually referred as living monuments of the good results 
of flogging became good and able in spite of their training and 
not as a result of it. It would be difficult to place human beings 
in conditions so unfavorable that some of them would not de- 
velop a fair degree of mental, moral, and physical strength, and 
it would be equally hard to have them so situated that all would 
grow strong and symmetrical in body and mind. Of the one 
hundred and forty-six men who were jammed into the Black 
Hole of Calcutta, twenty-three had sufficient endurance to sur- 
vive the horrible torture and come out alive ; and though this is 
as large a percentage as that of the Eton boys who grow into 
good and distinguished men no one would refer to the Black 
Hole of British India as a place designed to promote the health, 
Strength, and general welfare of the inmates. 

A great principle like that involved in the infliction of physi- 
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cal pain to create an intelligent and beneficial change of mind 
cannot be settled by a few examples showing its supposed good 
effects. There is but little advantage in knowing how well John 
Smith’s boy Sam turned out under the influence of a good flog- 
ging every day or how great a rascal Bill Jones became because 
his parents were kind and reasonable and didn’t “lick’’ him. 
Neither does it make the least difference how they did it in 
Egypt, Greece, or Rome, or any other place. The question nar- 
rows itself down to this: does the infliction of physical pain 
upon men, women, or children in this age make them better ? 
Does it enlighten their clouded minds, elevate and refine 
their moral feelings, and inspire them with the desire to do 
better, or does it smother their better impulses, inflame their 
passions, rouse a spirit of retaliation, and strengthen those very 
characteristics that should be softened and subdued ? 

Willfully bad conduct is the result of bad thoughts. Does 
pinching the skin, pulling the hair, or pounding the muscles 
change these bad thoughts into holy aspirations? Does it occur 
to the Dean or any one else that physical pain has even the 
slightest tendency toward creating moral or intellectual strength ? 
A severe mental affliction may sometimes soften a harsh nature 
and bring out the better impulses, but is it so with physical 
pain? Does the dyspeptic grow more lovely in disposition 
because of the pain in his stomach? Does the sufferer from 
gout or rheumatism become more gentle and reasonable than he 
was in health? If the Dean wants a wealthy brother to con- 
tribute largely to some church expense, does he wait until 
the good man is howling with toothache before approaching 
him? Or let him appeal to his own experience. Has he ever 
attempted to drive a perverse nail and struck the wrong nail, or 
has he ever in bare feet stepped on a carpet tack? If he has 
had these and similar experiences, what was the effect on his 
mind? Did they have a tendency to bring out the lovely and 
amiable in his disposition or did he forget for the moment that 
he is a dean and imagine that the third commandment had been 
repealed in order to give him a chance to express himself 
in fitting language? In truth, is it not the natural tendency of 
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all physical pain to drive out the higher feelings and rouse in us 
only that which is revengeful and vindictive, and should we not 
oppose its infliction, no matter from what source it may be 
threatened or what its pretended object? The pain of the sur- 
geon’s knife is all that should be voluntarily inflicted by one 
human being upon another, unless in absolute self-defense. 

It is sometimes argued that the Almighty sends physical 
punishment upon us for violating the laws of health, and hence 
pain must be recognized as the proper method of dealing with 
offenses. 

Without stopping to discuss the purposes of nature in follow- 
ing intemperate indulgences with physical pain, it is sufficient 
for the present to inquire whether the pain so sent reforms those 
upon whom it is visited. The drunkard may suffer all the 
torments of hell from a debauch, but does he reform as a result 
or does he rather go right on repeating the fearful experience 
more and more frequently as long as he lives? If we want him 
to reform we must appeal to his intelligence instead of his 
nerves. We must work a change of thought and purpose on his 
part instead of trying to keep him sober by talking of the suffer- 
ing arising from getting drunk. . 

If the Dean had referred to any work on psychology, English 
or American, or even Grecian or Roman, that points out the re- 
lationship between physical pain and moral strength, he would 
have conferred a favor, and at the same time have alluded 
at least to an argument that he did not attempt to make. 

It is safe to: presume that punishment for the sake of revenge 
or a sort of grim, savage satisfaction for an offense committed no 
longer finds sanction by any one competent to write an article 
for The North American Review. Punishment as such should be 
banished from the thoughts of enlightened people. It may 
arise aS an unavoidable incident of correction, but in and of 
itself it is diabolical and its effects are like their cause, only 
devilish. A true philosophy will imprison a man, if necessary, 
not for the sake of punishing him, but for the higher and only 
true purpose of teaching him and so improving his intelligence 
and morals that he may be fit to take a place in society, and, by 
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the way, if he never improves so as to be a law-abiding citizen, 
he should be kept in perpetual restraint. Children need cor- 
rection, but a very large part of the prevailing punishment both 
at home and at school is as far from being corrective as stealing 
is from being in harmony with the principles of the decalogue. 
I shall be reminded that it is necessary to punish for the sake of 
example, but it is so clearly an outrage to punish one person for 
the anticipated offenses of another or to make one suffer to scare 
another into good behavior that it surely is not necessary to 
argue this point. 

The Dean like all his modern predecessors on this subject so 
hedges and qualifies his theory that he practically abolishes what 
he assumes to cherish. He says: ‘In defending corporal pun- 
ishment, I must be understood as defending its use and not 
its abuse ; as approving it when employed after reflection by a 
judicious parent or teacher.”’ 

The Dean no doubt would endorse the sentiment expressed by 
Professor John Ogden, one of the ablest and most ardent advo- 
cates of corporal punishment in the United States, when he says : 
‘‘No one should ever lay hand on that fearful instrument, the 
rod of correction, unless he ean first lay his hand on his heart 
and say, ‘O God, I do this to glorify thy name.’ ”’ 

Surely the god whose name can be glorified by beating a child 
is not the same who said: ‘‘It were better for him that a mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck and he cast into the sea than 
that he should offend one of these little ones.”’ 

It is amusing to read the wise and loving directions that are 
always given to accompany the use of the rod. Its advocates 
would have this caution printed in large characters and pasted 
on every rod in use: ‘‘I am to be used only in loving-kindness. 
No angry hand should ever touch me.’? No matter how widely 
they may differ in other respects they are a unit on this point, 
that the whipping should always be inflicted without any feeling 
of anger or resentment. Was this ever done? Did any parent 
or teacher ever whip a child soundly and not feel the old Adam 
seconding every blow and urging the executioner to make each 
stroke a little harder than the preceding? The man or woman 
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who can beat a child and at the same time be in a happy, for- 
giving frame of mind ought to be too good to need brute force as 
an ally in controlling children. 

On one essential point the advocates of the lash differ widely. 
Some declare that the pounding should never be severe, as it is 
the shame rather than the pain that does the perfect work. 
’ Others insist that when the whip is used it should be laid on 
with a strong arm, but, of course, in purest love. Some would 
have us believe that they inflict this cruel punishment as a 
matter of duty, though they are so loving that it hurts them 
worse to whip than to be whipped. 

Away with such nonsense! As General Sherman says of war, 
whipping is cruelty and you can’t refine it. There is nosuch 
thing in punishment as an affectionate slap, a loving kick, or a 
Christlike blow. Blows given to cause pain are always demor- 
alizing, no matter whether in the home, the school, or the 
prison ; they are alike degrading to those who inflict, those who 


receive, and those who witness them. No kind, thoughtful 
parent or teacher ever whipped a child, even under the delusion 
that it was necessary, without feeling a loss of self-respect and a 


pang of conscience suggesting that there might have been 
a better way. 


Several writers in order to enable us to distinguish between 
the use and abuse of whipping have given minute directions for 
carrying into effect this ancient method of appealing to the finer 
feelings of children, but never has one done so without convey- 
ing the idea that he was simply ridiculing a practice that should 
have died, at least with the advent of Christianity. They tell 
us that the clothing should be reduced to a proper ‘ thinness,”’ 
point out the part of the ‘‘human form divine” that was made 
especially to receive the blows that are to work a change of 
heart, tell how many strokes are to be given per minute, how 
hard the impressions should be made, and what loving advice is 
to be offered between the blows. When the victim has been 
properly stripped to receive the moral lesson, the ‘executioner is 
first to make him understand that he isto be whipped purely for 
his own good ; that the pain and the shame are necessary for his 
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benefit; to strengthen his self-respect and improve his moral 
understanding. Then when he has been made to comprehend 
this incomprehensible, inconsistent twaddle, the blows are to be 
prayerfully applied to the proper place, with the proper force, 
and at the rate of one or two per minute until the loving lady- 
like or gentlemanly executioner, with a watch in one hand and a 
cowhide in the other, in some mysterious manner understands 
that the pain and the shame have done their perfect work and 
opened the mind of the child to the beautiful results of physical 
suffering. 

As I understand it, the principal difference between the 
use and the abuse of corporal punishment is this: In the abuse, 
an angry parent or teacher jumps upon a child and beats it 
because he is angry. In the use, the assault is not committed in 
hot blood but with deliberation and forethought; and I am 
not prepared to say that he who can excuse his cowardly act, 
even by so unworthy a plea as a bad temper, does not stand 
better in the light of reason than the cold-blooded, methodical 
person who in cool judgment can beat a helpless child under the 
delusion that he is doing it a kindness. 

It was once thought that husbands could not have the proper 
respect and obedience of their wives without the privilege of 
whipping them as they might seem to need it. The English 
common law permitted a loving husband to chastise the partner 
of his joys, providing he did not use a rod larger than his little 
finger ; and the Englishman who had the biggest little finger 
was looked upon as ‘one born to rule.’’ It is now pretty 
generally admitted that wives are just as loving, obedient, and 
intelligent as they were under the rod, and let us be manly and 
honest enough to admit that children are very much like their 
fathers and mothers. 

The Dean has been rightly informed regarding the feeling in 
America, that corporal punishment is degrading. It is no 
longer permitted in the public schools of New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Minneapolis, Erie, and many other 
smaller cities, nor in the State of New Jersey, where it was 
abolished by law in 1867. If the Dean will go across the 
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Channel into France where corporal punishment was abolished 
in the schools twenty-five years ago, he will find that they are 
better disciplined than the schools of his own ‘‘ Merrie England’”’ 
as the control is by reason and persuasion, not by force and fear. 
The School Board of Providence, R. I., has recently passed an 
order forbidding corporal punishment from being inflicted on 
any except primary pupils and upon these only by consent 
of their parents or guardians. This step is strictly in keeping 
with the cowardly nature of the punishment. Teachers have 
very often met serious difficulty by arousing the passions of older 
pupils by a physical attack, but the Providence Board of Educa- 
tion kindly comes to their aid and requires them to attack none 
but little children, and only such as have guardians with too 
little intelligence or feeling to forbid the inhuman practice. 
Corporal punishment has been abolished in all American 
prisons that make any pretensions of being first-class institu- 
tions of their kind. In some states such punishment is pro- 
hibited in prisons by law, but in most of them the humanity 
and good sense of the managers are all that is necessary to 
prevent its use. The fact that thousands of convicts are con- 
trolled without blows, and yet that flogging goes on in our 
homes and schools is a comparison that to some parents and 
teachers may be odious, but one that they might study with profit. 
This punishment is doomed to go and there is no use in offer- 
ing any feeble remonstrances to prevent it, for they can no more 
save it from the fate of the unworthy dead than the last ex- 
piring wails uttered in defense of slavery or hanging for forgery 
could retain them. . Civilization is fast reaching a plane where it 
will find no place for any method of reforming or training either 
children or adults that does not in some measure appeal to 
the reason and intelligence, no matter how feeble they may be. 
The child or man out of whom an evil spirit can be beaten 
by blows and into whom an angel of light can be driven by 
cruel force is a monstrosity, and while it is barely possible that 
such creatures abounded in Greece and Rome, they are not a 
product of nineteenth-century civilization. 
ANDREW J. PALM. 





THE TEACHER’S INFLUENCE IN POLITICS. 
BY GEO. J. LUCKEY, LL.D., SUPT. CITY SCHOOLS, PITTSBURG, PA. 


HE world is what we make it, and we are what we are by 
education. The organs of speech are alike in all people, 
and yet by education different nations speak different languages. 
The Chinese and the Russian hand down their peculiar dialects 
from generation to generation, and will continue to do so until 
theend of time, unless a stronger educational force from without 
Shall compel them to accept a new language or a different dia- 
lect. The peculiar habits, customs, and prejudices of every 
people are nothing more nor less than the result of education. 
The traditions of the fathers influence the children to the third 
and fourth generations. 

Education leads the Englishman to venerate his Queen, and 
the Irish Celt to hate the government under which he lives. It 
makes the Briton extol the name of Wellington, and causes the 
breast of every Frenchman to swell with pride when he recounts 
the daring deeds of the first Napoleon. It directs the Moham- 
medan in his pilgrimage toward Mecca, and brings the Jew to 
worship in the synagogue of his fathers. It moves the Buddhist 
to chant his sacred songs in the gilded temples of the East, and 
controls the Christian in his more rational worship of the true 
God. . 

We ask ourselves the question, Why do beings of a like nature 
and with the same faculties differ so radically in their political 
notions, religious views, and social customs? To this question 
there is but one answer ; viz., the belief and actions of mankind 
are greatly controlled by education. Even in our own com- 
munity among our Christian sects, we find, by investigation, that 
the dividing line is education. Our Episcopalians have had 
Episcopalian training ; our Presbyterians have had Presbyterian 
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fathers ; our Methodists have had Methodist mothers ; and our 
Catholics have been reared with priestly care in parochial 
schools. So generally is this true that we may predict, with 
reasonable certainty, what will be the religious belief of those 
who are yet unborn. For instance, no one will care to doubt 
the prediction that nine tenths of those who will be born in the 
next decade on the sunny hills of Spain will be Catholics ; and a 
like proportion of those who may first see the light on the 
Scottish soil will be imbued with the principles of the Reforma- 
tion. Why will this be true? There is not enough in the 
physical surroundings of these people to indicate what will 
be the religious belief of their future generations; but knowing 
what will be taught, we can foreshadow the tenets of their 
creed, and predict the tenor of their rules of faith and practice. 
Let the religious education in these countries be reversed, and 
the next generation of Spaniards will read the works and follow 
the teachings of Luther, Knox, and Calvin, while the mass 
will be celebrated in every Scottish kirk, and the image of the 
Virgin will adorn the walls of St. Giles. 

What is true in the matter of religion is true in everything 
else. Our young politicians argue with warmth and enthusiasm 
for the doctrines of their respective parties, all believing that 
their convictions are based upon reason and investigation, while 
in fact they are but the bias of education. Their political 
opinions have been molded by home training. Had the Repub- 
lican been reared by a Democratic uncle or had the Democrat 
been sheltered beneath a ‘‘Stalwart’’ roof, their politics and 
convictions would have been reversed. 

To the casual observer it might appear that this rule does not 
always hold good. In the realm of mind, as in the realm 
of matter, we find sudden and unaccountable changes, great 
revolutions in thought that compare in grandeur and sublimity 
with the physical eruptions whose footprints we find in the deep 
canyon, or penciled in rugged outline far up the mountain side. 

The great convulsions of mind and matter are not outside 
of law and rule, but are as surely the results of a cause as are 
the more common occurrences of everyday life. Take, for in- 
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stance, the reformation of the sixteenth century, when whole 
communities and states and nations, almost as one man, changed 
their creeds and customs, and it will be at once conceded that 
this mighty revolution was but in obedience to the general rule, 
that men are what they are by education. The new doctrine, 
though having its vague inception far back in the recesses of 
hoary centuries, under the general rays of brightening ages, at 
length broke through the eyelet of its secret spring, and gather- 
ing strength in its onward flow through the confines of awakened 
thought, at last swept before it with irresistible force every 
vestige of opposing error and superstition. 

The education of an individual or of a community is a much 
more rapid process to-day than it was in the ages that are 
past and gone. Then the only educating agencies were the 
church and the family; then the thoughts, the convictions, 
the customs, and the prejudices of a generation were almost ex- 
act duplicates of those of preceding ages ; but to-day we have 
so multiplied the educational forces that it has become possible 
for individuals and communities to be entirely changed in their 
customs, habits, and convictions in a single generation. The 
invention of printing makes the thought of each individual the 
common property of mankind ; the telegraph daily brings into 
every household the important doings of all nations; and the 
improved modes of travel make it possible for us to visit the re- 
mote ends of the earth, and for people of different climates and 
languages to mingle together and learn from each other. But 
we must not suppose that the open, visible, and recognized edu- 
‘ational agencies are the only ones that influence the belief and 
actions of mankind. From the cradle to the grave our opinions 
and actions are, in a considerable degree, molded and controlled 
by a thousand subtle agencies ; they are influenced by the words 
and acts of our companions in childhood, by the mountains that 
encircle our homes, by the rivers upon whose shaded banks we 
hold our childish sports, by the storms of summer, by the snows 
of winter, and by the delicate flower that sheds its perfume on 
the gentle breezes of springtime. But of all the educational 
agencies, there is no one that exerts so powerful an influence 
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upon the human mind as does the professional teacher. In his 
hands is the destiny of the American people ; to his care have 
been committed human liberty and free institutions, and he 
should be prepared to accept the responsibility which the people, 
the nation, and the nineteenth century have imposed upon him. 
This great nation was not born of chance ; the principles of free 
government were not the discoveries of a single generation ; the 
love of liberty and the hate of tyrants were the results and out- 
growth of a long-continued process of education; thought was 
quickened by perception, cultured by hardships and suffering, 
and ripened amid scenes of carnage and bloodshed. The result 
of this education of our fathers is a nation of freemen. As it 
was developed by education, so must it be preserved by educa- 
tion; and under our peculiar system of government the chief 
responsibility for its preservation has been placed in the hands 
of the public school-teacher; hence the necessity that the 
teacher realize his responsibility, and that he be thoroughly pre- 
pared for the great work in which he is enlisted. What shall be 
the nature of the preparation ? 

He should have a sound body. I know that great things have 
sometimes been accomplished by men whose souls have been 
confined in fragile shells, but the rule is the other way. A 
forest tree, planted in the crevice of a rock, may sometimes be 
the peer of its more fortunate neighbors in the valley below, but 
yet men do not search for the finest timber upon the rocky hill- 
side. The fruit from the blighted apple tree may, in the dis- 
tance, look red and luscious, but on close inspection you will 
find the marks of disease plainly written in the core. The work 
of the teacher is of such a nature that it will soon destroy a 
sickly body ; and he who possesses an unsound constitution, if 
he values life, should never preside at a teacher’s desk. 

Accompanying a healthy physique the teacher should have a 
cultured intellect. By this I mean more than a knowledge of 
books. Side by side with his knowledge of mathematics he 
Should have a knowledge of the world; underlying his know]- 
edge of geography should be a knowledge of mankind ; and 
above and beyond his knowledge of science and astronomy 
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should be a knowledge of Him who made all things. The 
teacher is the pupil’s model, and this model should be as perfect 
as it is possible to have it. Every word spoken, every motion 
made, every action performed by the teacher, has its part in the 
education of those placed in his charge. If the teacher is 
uncultured in expression, the pupil will imitate him; if he 
is rude and awkward in his manners and movements, the pupil 
will be like him; if he is drowsy and slow in his actions, the 
pupil will incline to be dull and stupid. 

The teacher should be a student of child-nature, and have a 
heart big enough and good enough to furnish sympathy in every 
childish sorrow ; he should possess a centripetal force which 
should draw every individual pupil toward him, and this force 
should be strong enough to reach out over fields and hills, 
through streets and alleys, to every home. He who possesses 
the opposite repulsing or centrifugal force can never be a 
teacher ; he may keep school and draw a salary, but he cannot 
be an educational force. The true teacher must not only under- 
stand science, but he must know himself; and his ability to 
govern and control others will depend largely upon his ability to 
control and govern himself. A man may have asound body and 
possess good literary attainments, and fail as an educator for 
want of enthusiasm. To be a successful teacher he must have 
unbounded zeal in his calling; he must realize the great im- 
portance of his work; he must feel that he is engaged in making 
citizens of a great republic, in making mankind better, and in 
helping his little corner of earth to be happier and purer. 

The American teacher can follow no model,—his work is dif- 
ferent from that of all who have gone before him. In older 
countries the teacher supplements home training, and home 
training is a well-defined, definite, positive quantity. Here the 
teacher’s work is not supplementary, but original. We are 
building a new nation ; we must take the different people from 
all nations and climes and mold them into a new nationality ; 
we must change their language and their customs; we must 
teach them to love another flag, and wean them from the graves 
and traditions of their fathers; in short we must transform them 
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from serfs to sovereigns, from slaves to men. If we are success- 
ful in our work, the future historian will record the existence 
of a nation more populous than ancient Rome and more cultured 
than Greece. If the Roman forum gave law to the world, and 
the gardens of Athens furnished her with models of art and 
oratory, may it not yet be said that the American schoolhouse 
gave liberty to human-kind? Whatever this great Nation is to 
be in the future, whatever blessings are to be bestowed upon the 
human family, the public school must largely determine. 

Already the public school has done much to make mankind 
better. In it the children of all denominations and parties form 
a common brotherhood. The walls of prejudice and hate, which 
divided our fathers into hostile sects and parties, have been 
leveled to the earth, and only imaginary lines are felt instead. 
Those who in youth sit at the same desk, play at the same games, 
and recite in the same classes, cannot and will not be enemies in 
manhood. 

The rack, the thumbscrew, and the stake might flourish when 
education was in the hands of sects and clans, when love was cir- 
cumscribed and hate was universal, but they can have no place 
where dividing lines between sects have been obliterated, and 
where the human family constitute a single clan, unbounded by 
color or nationality. The question of the Great Master, asked 
eighteen centuries ago, Who is thy neighbor? is answered to-day 
in every public school in the land, in the teaching that,—Every 
man is my neighbor; no matter where he is born, no matter 
what his political belief or what his religieus opinions; if he 
bears the image of God, he is my neighbor. 

GEORGE J. LUCKEY. 





POLITICAL PLATFORMS. 


THIS great American republic where every man is a 

sovereign, at least in sentiment if not in fact, greater in- 
terest is taken in political matters than in any other country on 
the globe. Almost every man is a politician to some extent and 
is proud of the influence he wields, or thinks he is wielding, in 
shaping the destiny of municipal, state, or national government. 
Even the ladies are in a fair way to become as foolish in their 
demonstrations over political matters as their husbands, fathers, 
and brothers. A club of women, named in honor of the wife of 
one of the candidates for the presidency, has already contributed 
a sum of money for the campaign fund. The fact that the chief 
magistrate who shall be chosen this year will be the first President 
for whom or against whom any women of the United States have 
had an opportunity to vote will lend additional interest to the 
coming contest. 

While it is true that the great majority blindly follow party 
from impulse rather than from judgment, and while another 
large class of professional politicians is always in the thickest of 
the political fray, anxious to win simply for the loaves and fishes, 
regardless of the principles involved or the methods employed, 
yet it is doubtless true that the men who really shape the course 
and outline the principles of parties are usually honest in their 
efforts to promote the country’s welfare. 

There have been but few periods in our history when there 
was not at least one question of national interest, pending settle- 
ment at the hands of the people; but never have so many 
important issues presented themselves to the American voter at 
one time as are laid before him in the national political plat- 
forms promulgated within the past sixty days; and the man who 
can look at political principles, untrammeled by party prejudice, 
with an eye single to his duty to the public welfare as a citizen. 
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may hesitate long as to which declaration of principles he should 
support. 

It has been customary ever since the early days of the govern- 
ment for political parties, or those who desire to form parties, to 
set forth a platform of principles and appeal to all who believe 
in such principles te support the candidates representing them. 
The political wayside is strewn with the wrecks of platforms, 
candidates, and parties. Some organizations lived to fulfill 
their mission and died a natural death ; some seemed to be still- 
born ; while others founded on good principles and supported 
by good and able men struggled long and hard only to go down 
at last, leaving their mission unaccomplished. 

The Federalists, the earliest political party organized after the 
achievement of liberty, died in 1820 after their candidate for 
President, John Quincy Adams, received one electoral vote out 
of 235. Though this party had framed the federal constitution ; 
elected Washington twice and John Adams once to the presi- 4 
dency, its glory and strength soon departed. Its opponent, the 
anti-Federalist party, changed its name to Republican in 1793, 
and then adopted the name of Democrat in 1805, under which 
name the party has continued to the present. 

Even in those early days party lines were closely drawn and 
the contests bitter. The main issues between the Federalists and 
their opponents may be briefly stated: The Federalists at first 
desired the adoption of a federal constitution while their oppo- 
nents wished to retain the Articles of Confederation. They 
insisted on a federal government while the anti-Federalists 
adhered to the rights of the states and local self-government. 
After the Constitution was adopted, one party aimed to extend 
and the other to limit its powers and this controversy has been 
more or less prominent all down through the hundred years 
of our constitutional government, the Democratic party holding 
with greater or less tenacity to the early anti-Federal idea of re- 
stricting the powers of the general government, while some of 
its opponents have favored the more liberal exercise of its 
authority. The Federalists, though construing the Constitution 
as having greater powers than admitted by the Republicans, 
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claimed that it conferred no right to acquire new territory, and 
they opposed the purchase of Louisiana on the ground that 
it would give the South a preponderance of territory, and that 
states constructed west of the Mississippi would injure New 
England’s commerce, so that the admission of the West into the 
Union would compel the Eastern States to establish an empire of 
their own. The purchase, however, proved popular and none of 
the dangers predicted ever followed. The Federalists were 
charged with being in sympathy with England in the War of 
1812, and, whether the insinuation was true or false, it hastened 
the downfall of the party. 

Lack of space forbids giving even a sketch of the many 
parties that have set sail on the ocean of politics, but it may be 
interesting to notice briefly some of the principles set forth in 
the platforms on which they asked the suffrage of the people. 

The first platform, or resolutions, as they are called, that 
attracted general attention was the Virginia Resolutions of 1798 
drawn by James Madison, and declaring the ‘alien and sedition 
laws’’ unconstitutional and defining the rights of the states. 
The principles set forth in these resolutions were made part 
of many political platforms up to the close of our Civil War. 

In 1800 the Federalists had no platform but a Republican 
platform was adopted in Congressional caucus, the plan at that 
time being to put Presidential candidates into the field by such 
a caucus instead of selecting them by a convention of delegates 
chosen for the purpose. This platform among other things 
declares in favor of free commerce with all nations, political 
connection with none, and little or no diplomatic establishment. 
It also favors freedom of speech and press and religion, just as 
some of the last platforms placed before us. 

From 1800 to 1812 no caucuses or conventions were held and 
no platforms adopted. In 1812 neither the Federalists nor 
Republicans presented any formal declaration of principles, but 
the New York wing of the Republican party, dissatisfied with 
the regular nominee of their party, James Madison, nominated 
De Witt Clinton on a platform in which opposition is declared 
against nominating candidates for the presidency by Con- 
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gressional caucuses. A very peculiar resolution for a national 
political platform is a sarcastic one in this declaration relating 
to Virginia’s monopolizing the business of furnishing the 
country with presidents. Resolution 3 reads as follows : 

‘We declare our opposition to all efforts on the part of particular 
states to monopolize the principal offices of the government, as well 
because of their certainty to destroy the harmony which ought to pre- 
vail among all the constituent parts of the Union, as of their leanings 
toward a form of oligarchy entirely at variance with the theory of 
republican government; and, consequently, particular opposition to 
continuing a citizen of Virginia in the executive office another term, 
unless she can show that she enjoys a corresponding monopoly of 
talents and patriotism, after she has been honored with the presidency 
for twenty out of twenty-four years of our constitutional existence, and 
when it is obvious that the practice has arrayed the agricultural 
against the commercial interests of the country.’’ 
It further advocated the election of De Witt Clinton as the 
surest method of relieving the country from all the evils exist- 
ing and prospective. 

The only platform promulgated between 1813 and 1830 was 
that of the Federalists at Hartford in January, 1815, and which 
no doubt hastened the downfall of the party, owing to the stand 
taken in opposition to the war. Among the résolutions was one 
declaring that no person thereafter naturalized should be eligible 
as a member of the Senate or House of Representatives of the 
United States or capable of holding any civil office under the 
authority of the United States, and another, resolving that the 
Same person shall not be elected President of the United States 
a second time, and that the President shall not be elected from 
the same state two terms in succession. 

_The anti-Masonic party held a meeting at Philadelphia in 
1830 for the purpose of calling a national convention, at which 
a platform was set forth with the single resolution opposing 
secret societies. 

The Democratic national platform for 1832 was adopted at 
a ratification meeting held at Washington, and is a rather 
remarkable platform throughout, and would hardly be recog- 
nized to-day as having any of the earmarks of a Democratic 
platform. It resolves that an adequate protection to American 
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industry is indispensable to the prosperity of the country ; and 
that an abandonment of the policy at this period would be 
attended with consequences ruinous to the best interests of 
the nation. It further sets forth that a uniform system of inter- 
nal improvements, sustained and supported by the general gov- 
ernment, is calculated in the highest degree to secure the 
harmony, the strength, and the permanency of the republic. A 
very creditable resolution of this same platform, one that has 
been often repeated but never respected, is the following : 

‘* Resolved, That the indiscriminate removal of public officers for a 
mere difference of political opinion is a gross abuse of power ; and that 
the doctrine lately boldly preached in the United States Senate, that 
‘to the victors belong the spoils of the vanquished,’ is detrimental to 
the interests, corrupting to the morals, and dangerous to the liberties of 
the country.”’ 

A review of political platfornis discloses the fact that the 
much condemned monopolies are not new in American politics. 
In the Locofoco platform adopted in New York in 1836 we find 
the following : 

‘We declare unqualified hostility to bank notes and paper money as 
a circulating medium, because gold and siJver are the only safe and 
constitutional currency ; hostility to any and all monopolies by legisla- 
tion, because they are the usurpations of the people’s sovereign rights.”’ 

In 1839 at Warsaw, N. Y., the Abolitionists held a convention 
at which they passed the following resolution : 

‘‘In our judgment every consideration of duty and expediency 
which ought to control the action of Christian freemen, requires of the 
Abolitionists of the United States to organize a distinct and independ- 
ent political party, embracing all the necessary means for nominating 
candidates for office and sustaining them by popular suffrage.”’ 

The first national platform of the Abolition party was enunci- 
ated in 1840. It favored the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia and territories, the abolition of the interstate slave 
trade, and a general opposition to slavery to the full extent of 
constitutional power. 

The Democratic party of 1840, losing sight of the position 
taken in 1832, declares that the Constitution does not confer 
upon the general government the power to commence and carry 
on a system of internal improvements. It also declares that no 
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more revenue ought to be raised than is required to defray the 
necessary expenses of the government. It contains the two fol- 
lowing resolutions which, viewed in the stronger light that three 


decades of experience have furnished, seem inconsistent and 
ridiculous. 


‘* Resolved, That Congress has no power under the Constitution, to 
interfere with or control the domestic institutions gf the several states ; 
and that such states are the sole and proper judges of everything per- 
taining to their own affairs not prohibited by the Constitution ; that all 
efforts of Abolitionists or others, made to induce Congress to interfere 
with questions of slavery or to take incipient steps in relation thereto, 
are calculated to lead to the most alarming and dangerous consequences, 
and that all such efforts have an inevitable tendency to diminish the 
happiness of the people, and endanger the stability and permanency of 
the Union and ought not to be countenanced by any friend of our insti- 
tutions. 

“* Resolved, That the liberal principles embodied by Jefferson in the 
Declaration of Independence, and sanctioned in the Constitution which 
makes ours the land of liberty and the asylum of the oppressed of every 
nation, have ever been cardinal principles in the Democratic faith ; and 
every attempt to abridge the present privilege of becoming citizens and 
the owners of soil among us ought to be resisted with the same spirit 
that swept the alien and sedition laws from our statute book.’’ 


The first national platform of the Free Soil party was adopted 
at Buffalo in 1843. It was made up of twenty-one resolutions 
and several ‘‘ whereases,’’ and though the platform declares that 
the party was not organized for the accomplishment of a single 
purpose, nineteen of the twenty-one resolutions bear specifically 
on the question of slavery, and one on the inviolability and 
sacredness of the freedom of speech and the press—a principle 
that the early Abolitionists found of rather uncertain sacredness 
in practice. 

The Whig platform of 1844 was summed up as follows : 


‘“ Resolved, That these principles may be summed up as comprising a 
well-regulated national currency; a tariff for revenue to defray the 
necessary expenses of government, and discriminating with special 
reference to the protection of the domestic labor of the country ; the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds from the sale of public lands ; a single term for 
the presidency, and a reform of executive usurpations.”’ 


In ’44 the Democrats reaffirmed nine of the resolutions of ’40 
and added that the proceeds of the sale of public lands ought to 
be sacredly applied to the national objects specified in the Con- 
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stitution ; that our title to the whole of Oregon is clear and un- 
questionable ; that no portion of the same ought to be ceded to 
England or any other power, and that we recommend the reoccu- 
pation of Oregon and the reannexation of Texas. 

In ’48 they repeated a large portion of their preceding plat- 
form with several new resolutions, one of which places the cause 
of the Mexican War upon Mexico and asks for a vigorous prose- 
cution of the war until Mexico should sign the treaty. 

Resolution 21 is a sweeping one and reads as follows : 

‘¢ Resolved, That the fruits of the political triumph of 1844, which 
elected James K. Polk and George M. Dallas President and Vice Presi- 
of the United States, have fulfilled the hopes of the Democracy of the 
Union in defeating the declared purposes of their opponents in creating 
a national bank; in preventing the corrupt and unconstitutional dis- 
tribution of the land proceeds from the common treasury of the Union 
for local purposes ; in protecting the currency and labor of the country 
from ruinous fluctuations, and guarding the money of the country for 
the use of the people by the establishment of a constitutional treasury; 
in the noble impulse given to the cause of Free Trade by the repeal of 
the tariff of 42 and the creation of the more equal, honest, and produc- 
tive tariff of 1846, and that, in our opinion it would be a fatal error to 
weaken the bands of a political organization by which the great re- 
forms have been achieved and risk them in the hands of their known 
adversaries.”’ 

The Whig platform of ’48 was made up of seven resolutions, 
every one of which is devoted to the laudation of the virtues, 
civil and military, of their candidate, General Taylor. 

The platform of the Free Soil party in 1848, in addition to de- 
nouncing the evil of slavery, contains a demand for cheap 
postage ; for retrenchment of expenses and patronage of the 
federal government ; for the abolition of all unnecessary offices 
and expenses, and for the election of all civil officers in the 
service of the government, so far as practicable. It recognizes 
the necessity of paying the national debt and favors such a tariff 
of duties as will raise revenue adequate to defray the expenses 
of the federal government and to pay annual installments of our 
debt with the interest thereon. 

The Democrats in 1852 adopted a platform similar to those of 
’44 and 748. It asserts that the war with Mexico was just and 
necessary, rejoices at the restoration of friendly relations, and 
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congratulates the American people on the results which so 
manifestly justified the policy and conduct of the Democratic 
party, insuring indemnity for the past and security for the future. 

The Whigs this year held to the same principles enunciated in 
’48 with the addition of a resolution acquiescing in the series of 
acts of the Thirty-second Congress including the act known as 
the fugitive slave law, and insisting upon their strict enforce- 
ment until time and experience should demonstrate the necessity 
of further legislation to guard against the evasion of laws on 
one hand and the abuse of their powers on the other, and depre- 
ating any further agitation of the slavery question, thus 
settled, as dangerous to our peace. 

The Free Soilers in 756 held their convention in Pittsburg and 
adopted a platform which was then considered mest radical and 
revolutionary, but which, read in the light since shed upon the 
subject of their grievances, seems only a plain declaration of the - 
principles of right and justice. It declared that slavery is a 
sin against God and a crime against man which no human enact- 
ment can make right; and that humanity, Christianity, and 
patriotism alike demand its abolition. It denounced the fugitive 
slave law as repugnant to the Constitution, to the principles of 
the common law, to the spirit of Christianity, and to the senti- 
ments of the civilized world, and denied its binding force. It 
condemned Congress for the compromise measures of 1850, 
asked that the independence of Haiti be recognized, and recom- 
mended the amicable settlement of all difficulties between the 
United States and foreign countries by arbitration. One resolu- 
tion sets forth that all men have a natural right to the soil ; and 
that, as the use of the soil is indispensable to life, the right of all 
men to the soil is as sacred as life itself. 

Seldom has a platform set forth so plainly and univocally the 
principles of its party without any regard to results as the 
Free Soil platform of 1852. There is no attempt at ‘policy 
wording ’’ and in this regard it is in strong contrast with more 
than one of our latest platforms, in which the greatest ingenuity 
was exercised by the ‘‘word-juggler’’ to write resolutions that 
mean nothing, and yet seem to have a significance. 
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The present Republican party was formed by a union of 
Knownothings, Free Soilers, and those Whigs and Democrats 
who were not in harmony with their respective parties on the 
slavery question. In 1856 the Republican party presented its 
first national platform. 

It declared in favor of the prohibition of slavery and polygamy 
in the territories, insisted on the immediate admission of Kan- 
sas under her free constitution, and arraigned the President, his 
advisers, agents, supporters, apologists, and accessories before or 
after the facts, for their treatment of the people of Kansas, and 
affirmed it as their fixed purpose to bring them to a sure and 
condign punishment. It also declared that a railroad to the 
Pacific coast was imperatively demanded and that the Federal 
government should render immediate and efficient aid in its con- 
struction. 

The Democrats in their declaration of principles at the con- 
vention of ’56 held at Cincinnati, readopted a large portion of 
the platform of previous conventions, and, in addition, depre- 
cated the crusade against Catholics and foreign born, recognized 
the right of territories, including Kansas and Nebraska, to form 
constitutions either with or without the recognition of slavery as 
a majority of their residents might decide, reaffirmed the Monroe 
doctrine, and declared that the time had come for the people 
of the United States to assert themselves in favor of free seas 
and progressive free trade throughout the world. 

The American party composed of those who were less radical 
in their slavery views than the Republicans and less conserva- 
tive than the Democrats, adopted a platform in 1856 in which 
they asserted that Americans must rule America; that a resi- 
dence of twenty-one years should be required as an indispensable 
requisite for citizenship and that native born citizens should be 
selected for all state, federal, or municipal officers of govern- 
ment. 

The Whigs came out for the last time in ’56, and declared that 
they had no new platform to establish or new principles to 
announce. They lamented the violent dissensions that threatened 
the life of the Union, and declared, as a fundamental principle 
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of political faith, the absolute necessity of avoiding geographi- 
cal parties. One resolution was: 

“‘ Resolved, That all who revere the Constitution and the Union must 
look with alarm at the parties in the field in the Presidential cam- 
paign—one claiming to represent only sixteen northern states, and the 
other appealing mainly to the passions and prejudices of the southern 
states ; that the success of either faction must add fuel to the flame 
which now threatens to wrap our dearest interests in a common ruin.”’ 


The Republican platform of 1860 held in abhorrence all 
schemes for the dissolution of the Union, and that the mainte- 
nance inviolate of the rights of the states, and especially of each 
state to order and control its own domestic institutions according 
to its own judgment exclusively, is essential to that balance 
of powers on which the perfection and endurance of our political 
fabric depends. It denounced the lawless invasion, by armed 
force, of the soil of any state or territory, no matter under what 
pretext, as the gravest of crimes. It declared in favor of duties 
upon imports adjusted so as to develop the industries of the 
country, protected against any change in naturalization laws or 
any state legislation by which the rights hitherto accorded to im- 
migrants should be abridged, and repeated its desire for the 
building of a Pacific railroad. 

The (Douglas) Democratic platform of 1860 had nothing new 
except joining in a recommendation for the Pacific railroad 
and favoring the acquisition of Cuba’ by the United States 
on such terms as should be honorable to Spain and ourselves. 

The (Breckenridge) Democratic platform in ’60 affirmed the 
platform of 1856 and in addition favored the Pacific railway 
from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, and also favored 
the acquisition of Cuba at the earliest practicable moment on 
terms honorable to ourselves and just to Spain. 

The Republican platform of 1864 expressed a request for the 
general abolition of slavery and a constitutional amendment to 
terminate and forever prohibit slavery within the limits or juris- 
diction of the United States. It declared in favor of fostering 
and encouraging foreign immigration, of continuing the war 
without compromising with rebels or offering any terms of peace 
except such as may be based upon ‘unconditional surrender ”’ 
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of their hostility and a return to their allegiance to the United 
States. 

The Democratic convention for this year was held at Chicago. 
It asserted its fealty to the Union and declared that after four 
years of failure to restore the Union by the experiment of war, 
in which the Constitution had been disregarded in every respect, 
justice, humanity, liberty, and the public welfare demanded an 
immediate cessation of hostilities with a view to settling the con- 
test by peaceable means on the basis of the federal union of all 
the states. It deprecated the interference of the military in 
elections and extended the sympathy of the party to the soldiers 
of the army and sailors of the navy. 

What is known as the ‘‘radical platform’’ was adopted at 
Cleveland in 1864. It was in substance about the same as the 
Republican except that it declared in favor of a single term for 
the presidency, and in favor of confiscating the lands of the 
rebels and dividing them among soldiers and actual settlers. 

In 1868 the Republican declaration of principles congratulated 
the country on the assured success of the reconstruction policy 
of Congress ; denounced all forms of repudiation as a national 
crime ; declared that it was due to the labor of the nation to re- 
duce and equalize taxation as rapidly as the national faith would 
permit ; deplored the tragic death of Abraham Lincoln ; re- 
gretted the accession of Andrew Johnson to the presidency, and 
severely denounced him as acting treacherously to his party. 

The Democrats in their platform recognized the fact that the 
questions of slavery and secession had been settled for all time 
by the result of the war, and demanded immediate restoration 
of all the states to their rights in the Union under the Constitu- 
tion ; amnesty for all past political offenses; payment of the 
public debt as rapidly as practicable ; equal taxation of every 
species of property ; one currency for the government and the 
people, the laborer and the office holder, the pensioner and the 
soldier, the producer and the bondholder. It praised President 
Johnson for resisting the aggressions of Congress against consti- 
tutional rights and tendered the thanks of the convention to 
Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase for the justice, dignity, and 
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impartiality with which he presided over the court of impeach- 
ment on the trial of Andrew Jobnson. 

The Labor Reform party came into formal existence in 1872 
and announced a platform of principles at their convention at 
Columbus, Ohio. The main points of their platform were that 
a national circulating medium should be issued based on the 
faith and resources of the nation and interchangeable for gov- 
ernment bonds bearing a rate of interest not to exceed 3.65 per 
cent, this money to be full legal tender for the payment of all 
debts ; that Congress should modify the tariff so as to admit free 
such articles of common use aS we can neither produce nor 
grow, and lay duties for revenue mainly upon articles of luxury ; 
that the presence of Chinese laborers imported by capitalists for 
servile use is an evil and should be prohibited by legislation ; 
that there should be such a reform in the civil service of the 
national government as will remove it beyond all partisan in- 
fluence ; and that money necessary to carry on wars should be 
collected from the wealthy and not entailed as a burden on pos- 
terity. 

The Prohibition party also came into existence this year and 
its first convention was held, too, at Columbus. The cardinal 
principles then laid down were much the same as now advocated 
in their resolutions: That the traffic in intoxicating liquors is a 
dishonor to Christian civilization, a political wrong of unequaled 
enormity, not capable of being regulated or restrained by any 
system of license whatever, and imperatively demands, for its 
suppression, effective legal prohibition both by state and national 
legislation ; that removals from public office for mere differences 
of opinion are wrong; that the President and Vice President 
should be elected directly by the people ; that suffrage should 
be granted to all persons without regard to sex. 

Lack of space forbids our following further the different plat- 
forms, but a majority of our readers will perhaps recollect more 
or less distinctly the principal features of those adopted since 
1872. 

Some of these questions over which men fought with a zeal 
worthy of a noble cause look so trifling to us at this distance in 
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time that we flatter ourselves that we have made great progress 
over our ancestors in our ability to look upon political questions 
philosophically and discuss them with reason and dignity ; and 
yet, before ninety days roll round we shall see ministers, law- 
yers, doctors, and prominent business men strutting single file 
through muddy streets, wearing little capes and caps—emblems 
of party fealty—carrying torches that send their stifling smoke 
into the air and their dripping oil over the backs of the self- 
sacrificing patriots who carry them, yelling like a body of 
savages. It is thought to be something remarkable and the 
papers never forget to praise the great coolness and judgment of 
these men, if, when on dress parade, they happen to meet a body 
of similar patriots of the opposite party and succeed in passing 
without bloodshed—that they should get out of each other’s 
sight without abuse would be expecting too much. 

One of the most dangerous things in our form of government 
is that party zeal may blind partisan adherents as to the charac- 


ter of methods used to achieve success. Not infrequently even 
the judiciary, that department which of all others should be 
above and beyond the influence, or even suspicion, of par- 
tisanship, has yielded to party feeling and party clamor rather 
than listen to the voice of law and justice. 





AMONG THE BOOKS. 


The Working Principles of Political Economy. By 8S. M. Macvane, 
McLean Professor of History in Harvard College. 12mo. 
pp. 392. New York: Effingham, Maynard & Co. Price, 
$1.00. 

This is a very attractive book in matter, method, and lan- 
gnage. It has been the author’s aim to connect the science of 
political economy with the practical everyday affairs of business 
life rather than to deal with it as an abstract philosophy ; and as 
the book is intended principally for those who have never made 
any special study of the science this method of treating the sub- 
ject is the best that could have been chosen. 

He starts out with the proposition that wealth in its many 
forms is the general subject of political economy, and that the 
object of the science is to study the conditions under which we 
carry on the struggle for means of support; that it aims to dis- 
cuss the principles that govern the production and sharing 
of wealth ; the circumstances that favor and those that obstruct 
the largest production and the fairest sharing of the product. 

The positions taken by Mr. Macvane are not widely different 
from those of the majority of writers on political economy, 
though he has a freshness of style that invests the subject with 
new interest. He draws a distinction between ‘‘savings’’ and 
“working capital,’’ an innovation peculiar to this work. He 
has adopted the term ‘‘ bank currency” to designate the total 
volume of our circulating medium. By ‘‘ bank currency ”’ he 
means all demand deposits in private, state, and national banks 
and also the total amount of currency, paper and metallic, in 
circulation, less the amount held as bank reserves. Thus for the 
year 1887 he takes the demand deposits in private and state 
banks, $780,000,000, the like deposits in national banks, $1,350, - 
000,000, and the $650,000,000 of currency in circulation and 
by adding them makes our ‘bank currency” for that year 
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#2,780,000,000. This vast sum, as he says, was based on about 
$400,000,000 of gold in the United States Treasury, and yet he 
thinks that each dollar of this amount answered all purposes as 
well as if it had been gold. 

This may be entirely true, but it illustrates forcibly what Mr. 
Macvane did not intend, that our financial system is a huge 
‘‘eonfidence game.’’ This, however, seems to be his favorite 
system, and yet he admits that for every dollar of gold taken 
abroad our bankers must loan seven dollars less because seven 
dollars of ‘‘bank currency” are based on one of gold. At this 
rate the withdrawal of a hundred millions for any purpose 
would cause a most disastrous panic. Such a system may 
perhaps be the best that human wisdom can devise, but, if so, it 
does not speak well for man’s wisdom. 

Mr. Macvane is a firm believer in the single standard, which, 
of course, he wants of gold. He does not think there is likely 
to be any international agreement that will recognize silver and 
gold as a double standard in any ratio. 

The question of convict labor is taken up and very ably 
discussed. It is shown conclusively that the cry against prison 
labor arises from a lack of careful thought on the question. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the wages system are 
clearly set forth, and labor unions come in for a brief but able 
consideration. While admitting that labor organizations have 
done much good in way of helping the sick, destitute, and un- 
fortunate, Mr. Macvane does not consider it possible that even a 
general demand for higher wages can succeed. He bases this 
opinion on the ground that there would not be a sufficient supply 
of savings to make an increase of wages possible. This is 
assuming that employers always pay as much as they can 
afford—an assumption not warranted either by the teachings of 
experience or by the avaricious disposition of human nature. 

Mr. Macvane condemns strikes as worse than useless as means 
of increasing wages. He holds that high profits are favorable to 
high wages and that strikes can tend only to lower profits. A 
strike for increase of wages is more likely to succeed than a 
strike against decrease, for the reason that the former is likely 
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to be made when profits are good and business improving, but 
on the contrary a strike against lowering of wages is generally 
made when business is poor and profits small. He says that 
strikes generally result in failure for the reason that there are 
usually many other laborers who are idle or who get less pay 
than the strikers and who are glad to accept the terms the 
strikers have rejected. 

The chapter ‘‘ Exports Pay for Imports,”’ is a clear exposition 
of the principles underlying international exchanges of products 
and should be read by all who are fearful that a balance of trade 
may be against us. The author holds that the trade between the 
North and the South, or between the Pacific slope and the 
* Atlantic slope, depends upon the same conditions as that be- 
tween the United States and the United Kingdom. 

To write a text-book on the subject of political economy that 
shall be satisfactory to the great majority of our people has per- 
haps never been so difficult as at the present time. While the 
underlying principles of this science should be as far above the 
narrow domain of partisan politics as are those of meteorology, 
yet the author who ventures to formulate his conclusions con- 
cerning some portions of the subject is sure to be met by the cry 
that his work is partisan, and some political party will raise 
a howl about its being used as a class book. Mr. Macvane, 
prudently foreseeing the danger, has balanced himself perfectly 
on the tariff fence. 

The book is a valuable contribution to the science of economics 
and is well worth a reading even by those who may feel that 
they have been graduated in the study of political economy. 





English Social Movements. By Robert Archey Woods. 12mo. 
pp. 277. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Under the head of social movements the author discusses the 
Labor Movement, Socialism, the University Settlements, Uni- 
versity Extension, the Social Work of the Church, Charity and 
Philanthropy, and Moral and Educational Progress. 

As described by Mr. Woods, English workingmen have gained 
more from labor unions than have the toilers of this country, 
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owing to the fact, perhaps, that organization embraces a wider 
range in England than in the United States. What they call 
the New Trade Unionism is making more rapid headway and 
showing greater results than the old unions that have been 
rather conservative. This new form takes up the cause of the 
unskilled—those that were left to shift‘ for themselves until 
recently in England, and who, in this country, are still obliged 
to do as best they can without any form of organized action. 

Attention is called especially to the Docker’s Union to illus- 
trate the benefits that arise from the organization of unskilled 
labor. Within two years of its existence this union had brought 
about results very gratifying to its members, now numbering over 
60,000. It has an annual income of $140,000; publishes a 
monthly magazine having a circulation of 30,000 copies ; has 
won over two hundred strikes and increased the average weekly 
earnings to the amount of $1.25. 

The Gas Workers’ and General Labor Union was formed in 
1889 and has now a membership of over 120,000. The spirit of 
new unionism is spreading and is likely to extend to all classes 
of laborers that in the past have been left to fight labor’s battles 
without system or organization. 

As regards moral and educational progress he thinks the pres- 
ent efforts in England toward supplying all classes with healthful 
occupations of body and mind must tend toward a higher stand- 
ard of life. He regards intemperance less dangerous there than 
in the United States both on account of the climate and the 
different conditions of life. The manufacturers and wholesale 
dealers of liquor are considered a dangerous power in England 
but less dangerous than those in our own country. A large 
portion of the English people take some kind of liquor moder- 
ately and regularly with their food. This habit, it is declared, 
weakens the power of the public bar and lowers it in the scale 
of respectability. 

Though Mr. Woods seems to have made a careful study of 
English social conditions, he does not share the prevalent opin- 
ion as to the great difference between the United States and the 
English laboring classes. He says in the preface to this book : 
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‘The American aristocracy is more powerful and more dangerous 
than the English. Our class system is not less cruel for its having 
boundaries less clearly marked. And it can no longer be taken for 
granted that workingmen are better off in the United States than in 
England.’’ 





The IV. Georges. By William Makepeace Thackeray. 
8vo. 211 pp. Meadville: Flood & Vincent. 


This is a very fine edition of Thackeray’s famous ‘Four 
Georges.’’ The drawings and decorations are by George Whar- 
ton Edwards reproduced in photogravure. It is richly bound in 
buff and white vellum, stamped heavily in gold, with wide 
margins, rough edges, and gilt top. It is a fine specimen of 
book making and makes a very appropriate gift volume. 

It may seem out of place to say anything in way of review of 
a work that has been in print so long as this one has, but some- 
times a book is so old as to seem practically new, and on its 
second advent be better appreciated than on its first appearance. 

The Four Georges was the subject that Thackeray chose for a 
series of lectures delivered in the United States in 1856-57 and 

‘afterwards given in several English cities. They appeared in 
book form in 1861. The four sovereigns described were at best 
a sorry quartet, and they make a particularly bad showing 
under the keen wit and irony of Thackeray, whose unfriendly 
critics charged him with portraying only the baser side of 
human nature. 


Large 


This book is not a history, in the usual sense, but deals with 
the habits, peculiarities, and characteristics of these rulers and 
the morals, manners, and customs of English court life under 
their reign. Their weakness and wickedness is mercilessly ex- 
posed, and if they had good qualities, Thackeray did not dis- 
cover many of them. George the Fourth and last comes in for 
the severest censure while his immediate predecessor, whom 
Americans are likely to know best and hate worst, appears in 
better light than any of the others. The.book will repay a 
careful reading by those interested in English history. 


Vermont: A Study of Independence. By Rowland E. Robinson. 
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ae pp. 370. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 
1.25. 

This is the twelfth volume of the American Commonwealths 
series, edited by Horace E. Scudder, and is uniform in style of 
binding and price with the others of the series. 

The history of Vermont is very peculiar, differing essentially 
from that of all the other states of the Union. These peculiari- 
ties, which are but referred to in most United States histories, 
are treated fully in this book. 

The hardships of the early settlers in earning a livelihood in 
the wilderness and their struggles with the savages and their 
allies, the French, are set forth in eloquent terms. The bitter 
contest between New York and New Hampshire for the posses- 
sion of Vermont is fully described, and the fact brought out that 
land speculators and jobbers were at work in this country a cen- 
tury and a quarter ago as well as at the present day. 

The part taken by the Green Mountain Boys in the French 
and Indian Wars, the War of the Revolution, then the War of 
1812, and finally the Civil War is detailed in a manner that re- 
flects credit upon the author and those whose history he writes. 

Instead of taking the Lexington skirmish on the 19th of 
April, 1775, as the first blood shed in the contest for American 
Independence, Mr. Robinson, in speaking of the Westminster 
massacre on the 14th of March, 1775, says: 

_ “Thus in a remote frontier town was shed the first blood of the 
momentous conflict that gave birth to a nation.” 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter to the average reader is- 
‘The Haldimand Correspondence,’”’ in which are detailed the 
negotiations that were carried on for three years—1779-1782— 
between Vermont leaders and the British in Canada with a view 
to making Vermont a British province. . 

This book like others of the series is especially interesting to 
all students of history, and will be particularly valuable to the 
wide-awake teacher of history who is anxious to supplement the 
lessons found in the ordinary class books by other interesting 
information bearing on the subjects taught. 





